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HE PRESIDENTS Committee has re- 
pete a well-deserved accolade of 
praise from the civilized, and of brickbats 
from the blood-fanatics, for its report on 
civil rights in America, of which more 
than a million copies have been reprinted. 
So far as I know, however, none of the 
commentators on this important docu- 
ment has noted that it is not the first in 
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in the application of semantic theories to law. 
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its field. Some 78 years before the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, the first comprehen- 
sive report on the civil rights of Ameri- 
cans was completed. In the concluding 
paragraphs of his report, dated December 
8, 1542, Fra Bartholomew de las Casas 
expressed some doubt as to ‘whether it 
could be worse to give the Indians into 
the charge of the devils of hell than to 
the Christians of the Indies.’ Unfortun- 
ately the world’s mightiest government, 
in 1542, was not mighty enough to cor- 
rect the abuses that Las Casas reported. 
A number of high-minded statutes out- 
lawing various current forms of racial 
discrimination and oppression were pro- 
mulgated, but they were not enforced. 
And because Spain, in its American 
dominions, could not assure equal justice 
to its people, the lands it ruled were 
blighted and its imperial power slowly 
crumbled into the dust. 

The President's Committee on Civil 
Rights follows the report of Las Casas to 
King Philip in its basic conception that 
a man has a right to liberty and to equal 
justice before the law, not because of 
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his skin color, religion, or ancestry, but 
just because he is human. To be human, 
as both reports recognize, is to have 
potentialities of achievement and of con- 
tribution to the common good or the 
glory of God (depending upon one’s 
language), and these potentialities are 
poisoned by intolerance. The manifesta- 
tions of racial and religious intolerance 
which both these great documents recount 
are too clear to justify skepticism and too 
vivid to warrant retelling in poorer lan- 
guage. The documents speak for them- 
selves. The question remains: What do 
we who read them do? 

When Las Casas made his report, he 
may have had some doubt as to the recep- 
tion that would be accorded by the King 
of Spain to his devastating criticism of 
Spanish lawlessness and racial bigotry 
in the New World. At any rate, the 
preface to his Briefest Report on the 
Destruction of the Indies expressly recog- 
nizes that, since the King can do no 
wrong, responsibility for the excesses 
reported must lie elsewhere: 

As divine Providence has ordained 
that in this world, for its government, 
and for the common utility of the 
human race, Kingdoms and Countries 
should be constituted in which are 
Kings almost fathers and pastors, 
(as Homer calls them), they being 
consequently the most noble, and most 
generous members of the Republics, 
there neither is nor can be reasonable 
doubt as to the rectitude of their 
royal hearts. If any defect, wrong, and 
evil is suffered, there can be no other 
cause then that the Kings are ignorant 
of it; for if such were manifested to 
them, they would extirpate them with 
supreme industry and watchful dili- 
gence. [MacNutt, Bartholomew De 
Las Casas, His Life, His Apostolate, 
and His Writings, p. 311 (1909).} 


A similar assumption is made by the 
President's Committee on Civil Rights. 
The distinguished members of this com- 
mittee are unwilling to assume that the 
President who appointed them, and to 
whom they report, can be responsible for 
the violations of civil rights that their 
report recounts. Prime responsibility for 
these conditions and for their cure is 
accordingly ascribed, by what lawyers 
call an ‘irrebuttable presumption,’ to the 
Congress of the United States, which did 
not appoint the Committee and which has 
few defenders among the readers of such 
reports. This may be good politics, but 
it is hardly good law or good science. 

Racial discrimination in the armed 
forces, for example, is roundly and justly 
censured by the President’s Committee 
(pp. 40-47). ‘The Marine Corps has 
7,798 officers—all white,’ the Committee 
reports (at p. 45), with the effective 
pictorial representations that make this 
document almost unique among Govern- 
ment reports. And after a shocking list 
of discriminations in the armed forces, 
what does the President's Committee do? 
It recommends ‘the enactment by Con- 
gress of legislation, followed by appro- 
priate administrative action, to end im- 
mediately all discrimination and segrega- 
tion based on race, color, creed, or 
national origin, in the organization and 
activities of all branches of the Armed 
Services’ (p. 162). The fact remains 
that the President, as Commander-in- 
Chief of our armed forces, could abolish 
such discrimination and segregation by 
Executive order tomorrow. Congress has 
never imposed discrimination or segrega- 
tion on the armed services by any statute, 
and there is no reason in the world why 
the President, in whose hands Congress 
has placed such matters, should continue 
to sanction discriminatory practices in the 
aimed services until Congress gets around 
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to passing legislation on the subject. 
Under these circumstances, the Commit- 
tee’s recommendation that ‘appropriate 
administrative action,’ which is possible 
now, should follow legislation, which is 
neither possible nor necessary, sounds 
suspiciously like a bit of election-year 
buck passing. 

The same may be said of discrimina- 
tion and segregation in the school, hos- 
pital, and recreation systems of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which rest not upon 
any law but upon the decisions of the 
President and his subordinate executive 
officers. Segregation has been abolished 
in golf courses, tennis courts, swimming 
pools and theaters operated in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by the Department of 
Interior, and segregation is insisted upon 
in similar facilities operated by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, not because of any- 
thing in the law but because different 
subordinates of the same President have 
different ideas about racism. Segregation 
in the public institutions of the Nation's 
capital could be abolished tomorrow by 
Executive order or by a series of letters 
or telephone calls from the President to 
various of his subordinates. Yet the Pres- 
ident’s Committee sends its readers bark- 
ing up a tree without ‘possums when it 
recommends: 


The enactment by Congress of a law 
stating that discrimination and segre- 
gation, based on race, color, creed, or 
national origin, in the rendering of 
all public services by the national gov- 
ernment is contrary to public policy. 


(p. 169) 


Does anyone really think that the Pres- 
ident is now deterred from abolishing 
discrimination in activities of the Federal 
Government by lack of such a statement? 
Would such a statement by Congress to- 
day add substantially to the statement on 


the question of human equality which 
Congress made on July 4, 1776? 

So it is with several other subjects on 
which, after a learned, powerful, and 
devastating account of current evils, the 
Committee ends up with perfectly irrel- 
evant legal recommendations. Why in the 
world the President's Committee should 
(at p. 172) ask Congress to pass a law 
to eliminate race discrimination in the 
Canal Zone, when the President himself 
could do this tomorrow by a phone call 
to the Military Governor, has never been 
explained. There is certainly no reason 
for continued military government in 
Guam and Samoa, but this again is the 
result of a Presidential decision, not a 
Congressional decision. Only the Com- 
mittee’s irrebuttable presumption that the 
President can do no wrong prevents it 
from noting that however desirable legis- 
lation on these subjects may be, Presi- 
dential action under existing law would 
be more effective and a great deal faster. 
Perhaps the Committee was not actually 
aware of the scope of Executive power 
and responsibility in these matters. Per- 
haps the Committee merely succumbed 
to the popular American _battle-cry, 
‘There ought to be a law,’ which so often 
blinds us to the possibility or the im- 
portance of enforcing the laws we al- 
ready have. Perhaps the Committee was 
merely being polite in not blaming the 
President who appointed it for the evils 
that it uncovered. Perhaps some of the 
members of the Committee really believe 
that Kings and Presidents can do no 
wrong. But whatever the explanation may 
be, the Report will send a good many 
letters to the wrong address. 

The proper address for appeals to elim- 
inate racial discrimination and other in- 
fringements of civil liberties in the armed 
services or the civil service of the United 
States, in the administration of outlying 
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Possessions now under military govern- 
ment, in the public services of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in Federal housing 
projects or other service activities of the 
Federal Government is 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. When action that may be 
taken in the White House has been taken, 
the recommendations that proceed from 
the White House to Capitol Hill for leg- 
islation on the protection of civil rights 
will have both a more limited scope and 
a greater moral force. 

Even in those large fields where Execu- 
tive action could not by itself wholly 
eliminate the evils which the President's 
Committee reports, there are available 
lines of Executive action which would 
bring us a good deal nearer to the goals 
which the Committee so persuasively pro- 
claims. For example, section 2 of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution expressly declares that when 
the right to vote is denied (except for 
commission of a crime) to any portion of 
the adult population of any state the rep- 
resentation of that state in Congress shall 
be reduced proportionately. If this pro- 
vision of the Constitution were enforced, 
the poll tax states would lose a large part 
of their Congressional representation, 
which is at present sizeable enough to kill 
most of the progressive legislation that 
the President’s Committee recommends. 
But it is in the President, and in his 
subordinates in the Census Bureau and 
the Department of Commerce, that re- 
sponsibility for submitting the popula- 
tion basis for Congressional reapportion- 
ment is vested. And no President of the 
United States, apparently, has ever at- 
tempted to enforce this provision of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. It may very well 
be that, if the President acted in the 
manner prescribed by the law of the 
land, Congress would refuse to accept the 
reapportionment he would be bound to 


formulate. But at least the first necessary 
step would have been taken to rectify one 
of the most glaring of our violations of 
the Federal Constitution, and the respon- 
sibility for not taking the final step would 
then be clearly fixed upon Congressmen 
unwilling to accept the Constitution as 
the supreme law of the land. 

There is no field of legislation in 
which racial and religious intolerance 
has played a larger role than in our im- 
migration laws. Anti-Catholic, anti-Se- 
mitic, and anti-Oriental prejudices are 
the dominant forces that have moulded 
our immigration laws for some decades. 
Yet even here there are many forms of 
discrimination that are primarily Execu- 
tive in origin, that could be eliminated by 
Executive action. For example, one of the 
more subtle but most basic of our dis- 
criminations against Catholic and Jewish 
immigration is found in the assumption 
of our immigration authorities that the 
early settlers of America were nearly all 
Englishmen, as a result of which more 
than half of our immigration quotas are 
now assigned to the British Isles, which 
do not use them. This calculation is 
based largely upon the use of family 
names as an index of the national origins 
of our native-born population. Thus 
families bearing the name of Cabot are 
classified as of British descent, though 
we know, as an historical fact, that the 
original Cabots who first visited our 
land hailed from Italy and spelled their 
family name Caboto. We know, too, that 
most other foreign names are Anglicized 
within three or four generations of Amer- 
ican life. The President and various Cab- 
inet officers of his could admit to 
our shores thousands of victims of anti- 
Catholic and anti-Semitic persecution by 
simply correcting the distortions in our 
current basis of quota allocations, which 
are a heritage from days of anti-Catholic 
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and anti-Semitic hysteria. An act of Con- 
gress specifically authorizes such revi- 
sion. But this, too, has never been en- 
forced. 

Of course, there are many other fields 
where Congressional responsibility is pri- 
mary. The recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee for strengthened civil 
rights laws (pp. 156-157), anti-lynching 
legislation (pp. 157-158), fair employ- 
ment legislation (p. 167), self-govern- 
ment for the District of Columbia (p. 
161), elimination of racial discrimination 
from our naturalization laws (pp. 161- 
162) and the elimination of segregation 
in Federal-supported institutions (on 
which the Committee split—pp.166-167) 
are powerfully presented and thorough- 
ly justified. But these recommendations 
would carry greater force if they were 
not intermingled with evasive ‘buck slips’ 
by which Presidential responsibilities are 
covered up with the fiction that only 
Congress has the power to remedy our 
sins against the ideals of democracy on 
which this Nation was founded. The fact 
remains that Congressmen are human, 
with enough work to keep them busy 
even if they do not attempt also to do 
the President's work. Moreover every 
Congressman represents a small section 
of the United States with sectional pre- 
judices that he cannot wholly disregard 
if he wishes to serve long enough to be 
effective. Only the President represents 
all the people of the United States, a 
people in which all minorities, added to- 
gether, total the entire population. Only 
the President, therefore, can take the 
lead in a gteat campaign to bring 
the practices of our Federal Gov- 
ernment into line with the ideals that 
have made our Nation great and honored 
as few nations in history have ever been 
honored by the peoples of the world. 


*8 U.S. Code sec. 211(e). 


The evils which demand remedy have 
been clearly charted by the President's 
Committee with respect to the place of 
the Negro in American life. Here the 
Committee was able to build on a vast 
body of scientific analysis of the wrongs 
that are suffered by our colored citizenry 
and the ways in which these wrongs tear 
down the society that inflicts them. 

There is considerably less clarity in 
some of the Committee's references to 
other minorities. 

The most tragic of our war-time blund- 
ers on the civil rights front was the 
wholesale arrest, exile, and unconstitu- 
tional imprisonment? of thousands of 
American citizens whose only offense was 
to have been born of Japanese parents. 
Here for the first time, by Executive 
order, we reverted to the barbarity of 
punishing children for the crimes of 
their grandfathers and second cousins. 
What was done in a war against Japan 
to persons of Japanese descent can be 
done in a war against Russia or Italy or 
Spain to persons of Russian or Italian or 
Spanish descent. Thus the civil rights of 
all Americans have come to hang on 
international politics. Even the adminis- 
trators who carried out our first racial 
proscriptions and the attorneys who de- 
fended them in the courts have confessed 
error.* Yet on this most critical issue of 
civil rights the President's Committee 
does little more than pussyfoot: “The 
proposed permanent Commission on Civil 
Rights and the Joint Congressional Com- 

* Ex parte Endo, 323 U.S. 283 (1944). 

* See Sen. Doc. 96, 78th Cong., Ist sess. 19- 
20 (1943); Note (1943) 11 Geo. Wash. L. 
Rev. 482; N. Dembitz, ‘Racial Discrimination 
and the Military Judgment’ (1945) 45 Col. 
Law Rev. 175; Rostow, ‘Japanese-American 
Cases—A Disaster’ (1945) 54 Yale Law Jour. 
489; Rostow, ‘Our Worst Wartime Mistake,’ 
Harper's Magazine, Sept. 1945; Konvitz, The 


Alien and the Asiatic in American Law (1946) 
254-279. 
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mittee might well study this problem’ 
(p. 159). Passing the buck to an agency 
that exists is bad enough, but passing the 
buck to two agencies that do not exist 
is the height of a discretion which is not 
the better part of valor. 

The President's Committee gets even 
further from reality in its brief comments 
upon the Indian problem. In Arizona 
and New Mexico, Indians are not permit- 
ted to vote. This is a clear violation of 
the 15th Amendment, which forbids 
racial discrimination in the franchise. 
Test cases are now pending in both states 
to force recognition of the constitutional 
voting rights of our Indian citizens. 
The President's Committee, however, 
suggests (at p. 161) that the cure for 
Indian disfranchisement lies in amend- 
ments to the state constitutions of Ariz- 
ona and New Mexico, on which, of 
course, the Indians would not vote. One 
rather expects enemies of Federal anti- 
poll tax legislation, for example, to ad- 
vance the argument that this is a prob- 
lem properly dealt with by state or Fed- 
eral constitutional amendments. It is 
rather dismaying to find that line ad- 
vanced by friends of democracy. 

Equally remote from reality is the 
Committee's comment on the plight of 
our Alaskan natives, who, being robbed 
right and left of their sources of food 
and livelihood, are dying of tuberculosis 
at a rate over 30 times the national aver- 
age. Recognizing these facts (at pp. 29, 
71), the Committee comments: ‘The 
situation is such that federal officials are 
seriously considering a proposal made by 
the Governor of Alaska to appoint a pub- 
lic defender for those groups’ (p. 29). 
This statement is untrue; a suggestion to 
this effect was rejected by the Depart- 
ment of Justice more than a year ago and 
has not been heard from since. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior was authorized to 


protect Indian rights by act of Congress 
in 1849, but in 1946 Alaskan Indians 
were advised by the Secretary of the 
Interior that they could no longer expect 
his department to render legal assistance 
in their battles with white canning and 
mining interests. Is it likely that a local 
public defender could resist pressures 
to which even Cabinet officers bow? The 
fact is that the leader in current territorial 
moves to separate the Alaskan natives 
from their property is the legal advisor 
of the Governor of Alaska, the Attorney 
General of the Territory. Comments upon 
our treatment of the natives who are held 
practically as serfs on the Pribilof Islands 
and denied all the usual rights of citizens 
were discreetly eliminated from the Com- 
mittee’s final report. 

Equally inadequate are the Committee's 
comments upon the problem of discrim- 
ination against the foreign born and 
their children, a discrimination which 
has been carried to its most fantastic ex- 
tremes in the Navy's Intelligence service, 
which has generally limited enlistments 
to third generation Americans. 

The deficiencies of the Committee's 
report outside of the field of Negro 
problems are not the result of any lack 
of human sympathy, but rather a natural 
consequence of the prevalent failure to 
recognize that human intolerance takes 
many forms, The fact that intolerance to- 
wards Catholics or Jews does not ordin- 
arily take the form of lynchings or Jim- 
Crow cars does not mean that such intol- 
erance is unimportant. Intolerance to- 
wards the Negro does not express itself 
in bars to naturalization or immigration, 
as does intolerance towards the Oriental, 
nor in expropriation of Negro landhold- 
ings, as does intolerance towards the 
American Indian, but that does not mean 
that intolerance towards the Negro is 
unimportant. There is much that we have 
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still to learn about the operation of in- 
tolerance, but it seems safe to say that all 
of its forms involve the acceptance of a 
non-human stereotype applied to a class 
of human beings. Such stereotypes are 
fashionable fictions which save us the 
trouble of learning to know other human 
beings as they actually are. In large part 
they are outward projections of our own 
basic discomforts. The language that 
goes into those stereotypes commonly has 
no extensional or descriptive significance. 
We say that a man works like a dog, 
meaning that he works very hard, or 
that he is as lazy as a dog, meaning that 
he doesn’t work at all, and in the com- 
mon speech of the South a member of the 
colored race is often substituted for the 
dog in both similes. This does not mean 
that we think lazy people work hard, but 
only that we accept the object of the 
simile as inhuman and thus mean to say 
that so-and-so is inhumanly industrious 
and that somebody else is inhumanly 
lazy. So, too, when people say that Jews 
are Communists, in one breath, and, in 
the next breath, that they are interna- 
tional bankers, that they are ‘clannish’ 
in sticking to themselves and that they 
push into company where they are not 
wanted, those who speak in this fashion 
do not mean really to assert that com- 
munists are bankers or that people who 
stay among their own kind are forcing 
their company on unwilling strangers. 
What an objective appraiser of such 
speech gathers is that the speaker does 
not like Jews, whether they are commu- 
nists or capitalists, and whether they mix 
with other Jews or with non-Jews. And 
when General DeWitt condemned the 
Nisei with his famous remark: ‘The very 
fact that no sabotage has taken place to 
date is a disturbing and confirming indi- 
cation that such action will be taken,’* 
the substance of his statement was that 


he was afraid of these people whether or 
not they had done anything wrong. 

We are all irritated at the sight of 
those we have wronged. That is why 
we have Jim-Crow cars and ghettoes and 
restrictive covenants and segregated 
schools and concentration camps for the 
Nisei of the West Coast but not for 
those of Hawaii, who have been compara- 
tively well-treated. That is why the Su- 
preme Court, after putting a stop to the 
naturalization of Asiatics, in 19225, 
could so easily, a year later, uphold the 
anti-Japanese land laws that the Presi- 
dent's Committee condemns (p. 162) 
with the bootstrap argument: ‘It is ob- 
vious that one who is not a citizen and 
cannot become one lacks an interest in, 
and the power to effectually work for the 
welfare of, the state, and, so lacking, the 
state may rightfully deny him the right 
to own and lease real estate within its 
boundaries.’® 

The same sense of irritation at the 
sight of those whom we have wronged 
shows itself dramatically in laboratory 
proportions in our treatment of the 
American Indian. Deep in the American 
conscience is a sense of having wronged 
the original possessors of our continent. 
This twinge of national conscience may 
show itself in appropriations for aid to 
the starving Navajo, or in other human- 
itarian efforts. But most deeply it shows 
itself in a desire to believe that the 
Indian is, either physically or culturally, 
a dying race, unable to utilize white man’s 
civilization, and therefore an obstacle in 
the road to progress. And so we think of 
the Indian, head bowed on a drooping 
horse at ‘the end of the trail.’ In the face 

*Quoted by Justice Murphy in Korematsu 
v. United States, 323 U.S. 214 (1944). 

* Ozawa v. United States, 260 U.S. 
United States v. Thind, 261 U.S. 204. 


*Terrace v. Thompson; 263 U.S. 197, 220 
(1923). 
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of that stereotype, the fact that Indians 
are today the most rapidly increasing 
racial group of our population, trying to 
exercise rights of local self-government 
and all other rights of citizenship, and 
resisting all efforts to ‘emancipate’ them 
from their reservation lands or other 
property, makes little impression. And 
so, because our ancestors wronged their 
ancestors, we can go blithely along leg- 
islating the Indians of Alaska or Nevada 
out of their lands, timber and fisheries, 
or abolishing their municipal govern- 
ments and cooperatives,” and not even a 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
takes notice of these assaults on the basic 
rights of a helpless minority. 

It is precisely because the wrongs we 
commit lead us to hate those we have 
wronged and thus lead us to seek to avoid 
their sight, it is because these wrongs 
lead to chain reactions ending in the 
destruction of civilization, that the prob- 
lems raised by the President's Committee 
are so vital. Oppression has not often 
destroyed the life of the oppressed, but 


it has always poisoned that of the op- 
pressor. Vast gaps in the Committee's 
report, which reflect vast gaps in popu- 
lar understanding, will be filled by 
those who come after. But even if those 
gaps were far more serious than this 
reviewer believes them to be, the Com- 
mittee would have deserved well of the 
country it has served. To have renewed 
the old American vision of a nation of 
nations, without aristocracy of ancestry 
or creed, is to have revivified our efforts 
to make that vision a reality. 


"As this is written a bill (S. 30) to grant 
lands of the Pyramid Lake Indians to white 
squatters at a small fraction of their value, 
over-ruling a series of court decisions adjud- 
icating the land to be the property of the 
Indians, has passed the Senate unanimously 
and is pending in the House; a bill to turn 
over Indian fisheries to favored corporations 
(S. 1446; H.R. 3859), is being backed by the 
Secretary of the Interior; a bill to transfer the 
timber holdings of Alaskan natives to timber 
companies has been passed by unanimous 
consent (act of August 8, 1947), and several 
bills to confiscate Indian land reserves and 
abolish Indian civic and municipal organiza- 
tions are pending. 





Cause and effect, the whole and its parts, the general and the 
particulars are all logical functions which give rise to no knowledge 
whatever. They are scientifically useless. 

Object and attribute, cause and effect, which are still vitally 
applied categories, are abandoned by science which reduces all pro- 
cesses to purely mathematical relations where the true situation is 
presented in all its simplicity and where all that is generally called 


‘understanding’ ceases. 


God—liberty—immortality, etc., gain their true significance 
when denied significance for truth. All preoccupation with fictions 
as such is valueless and harmful because fictions only possess value 


in their relation to a purpose. 


HANS VAIHINGER, The Philosophy of ‘As-If. 
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A CASE OF SCHIZOPHRENIA, 


PARANOID TYPE’ 


fer FOLLOWING case history is that of 
a soldier who was admitted to a rear 
base Army hospital suffering from delu- 
sions. He was formally diagnosed as 
Schizophrenia, Paranoid Type. As there 
is no generally recognised therapy of any 
great value for this type of disorder, he 
was experimentally treated with a method 
derived from general semantics. (5) 

Any behavior pattern appears to be a 
function of two factors: the needs of the 
organism and the situation as it is evalu- 
ated by the organism. From this it would 
follow that if an organism could be train- 
ed to perceive and evaluate the environ- 
ment more accurately, its behavior would 
be more ‘sane,’ 7.e., more relevant to the 
situation. 

Korzybski has differentiated two gen- 
eral methods of evaluation. The first— 
which he calls aristotelian—emphasizes a 
static universe. The stress is on similar- 
ities between objects and events. The 
second — non-aristotelian—emphasizes a 


* Although the writer takes full responsi- 
bility for this paper it is a pleasure to thank 
Dr. Russell Meyers for reading it and making 
many valuable suggestions. 

* Author, with Eda LeShan, of ‘Abstraction 
Ability and Head Injury,’ in ETC., Ill, 224- 
226 (Spring, 1946). Mr. LeShan has also 
written for Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, Journal of Comparative Psycho- 
logy, American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, and 
Journal of Experimental Psychology. He is now 
a graduate student in psychology at Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass. 
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dynamic, changing universe made up of 
non-identical patterns.? General semantics 
attempts to train in the second and so 
make language and evaluation procedures 
conform more adequately to the dynamic, 
interrelated structure of the world of 
events. Korzybski presents various train- 
ing devices and methods, some of which 
were used with this patient. 

How effective this method can be in 
treating maladjustment is still doubtful. 
Research has yet to prove this tool gener- 
ally useful and to delimit its field of 
application.* This paper is an attempt 
to describe one case that apparently re- 
sponded to this type of therapy. 

At the time of entering the hospital 
where he was seen by this author, C was 
a white male, 28 years old. He was born 
in America, was a high-school graduate 
and had an Army General Classification 
Test score in Class 2 (Bright-Normal). 
Psycho-sexual development, as given by 


*It is interesting to note that both Werth- 
eimer (10) and Lewin (8) have arrived at 
overlapping dichotomies fairly similar to those 
of Korzybski. Wertheimer's ‘B’ and ‘A’ types 
of response, Lewin’s Galilean and Aristotelian 
modes of thought and Korzybski’s non-aris- 
totelian and aristotelian methods of evaluation 
have much in common, A major difference is 
that Korzybski draws more conclusions con- 
cerning resultant behavior. 

* A therapeutic technique derived from gen- 
eral semantics has proved useful and has be- 
come accepted in some clinics for the treatment 
of certain types of stuttering. (3) 
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the patient, had been essentially normal. 
Physical and neurological examinations 
were negative for pathology. He had had 
9 months overseas service, no combat, had 
been married for 8 years, and had re- 
mained faithful to his wife while in the 
army. During their marriage, he and his 
wife had practised both cunnilingus and 
and fellatio in addition to coitus. He 
stated that he did not particularly like 
these ‘perversions, but had done them 
at his wife's request. 

His version of the history of the disease 
was as follows. He had been stationed in 
a replacement depot for several weeks 
in France. One night while lying in his 
tent, he had overheard men in a neigh- 
boring tent discussing a homosexual in 
the camp. They planned to strip him of 
his clothing, parade him around the 
camp, etc. The next night he heard the 
men in his tent saying that he (C) was 
a homosexual and that they planned to 
do the same things to him. He took a 
revolver and went into an empty tent. 
He sat up all night there, ready to 
shoot anyone who came in; he was deter- 
mined that they should not do those 
things to him. The second night of his 
vigil, he fell asleep in the empty tent and 
awoke to realize that he had been helpless 
while asleep. Terrified of being helpless 
‘when they came for me,’ he took a knife 
and cut his wrist. After this, he became 
unconscious, was observed by a passing 
soldier, and was taken to the camp hos- 
pital. There he was given medical treat- 
ment for his wrist and was placed in a 
locked ward. He stated that in this hos- 
pital—and in the other hospitals that he 
had been in—wardmen and patients had 
frequently called him a homosexual and 
had threatened to attack him sexually. 

Records from the chain of hospitals 
he had been in while en route to the 
United States stated that he had indeed 


slashed his wrist in an empty tent and 
that he had made frequent accusations 
against wardmen and patients. 

On transfer to the hospital where he 
received the treatment described in this 
paper, he was cooperative, but constantly 
making these accusations. On one occa- 
sion, he became assaultive and had to be 
restrained. His attitude in the ward was 
one of suspicion and fear. Although the 
‘glass wall’ of schizophrenia was present, 
he was clear and coherent. He denied 
having, or having had, homosexual 
dreams or desires and, since it upset him, 
this line of questioning was not pressed. 

As the therapist interpreted the pa- 
tient’s report, it seemed to have been 
originally a case of homosexual panic. 
Under the stress of enforced separation 
from his wife and the continual homo- 
erotic stimulation of army life, he prob- 
ably had become aware of homosexual 
strivings in the form of desires and/or 
dreams. These had horrified him and he 
had projected his horror onto his tent- 
mates. His horror had probably been fur- 
ther heightened by guilt feelings over 
practising what he felt were sexual per- 
versions. What the earlier dynamics were, 
the etiology of these strivings, was not 
discovered. However, it seemed to the 
therapist that he had functioned well 
before entering army service. If he could 
be returned to that level of functioning 
and be returned home, an adequate job 
might be done without ‘deep’ probing or 
therapy. 

Treatment was attempted at an ‘imper- 
sonal’ level. In the interviews, no further 
reference was made by the therapist to the 
patient or his difficulties until he himself 
brought them up late in the course of 
therapy. He was only required to partici- 
pate in a discussion of general topics 
and the principles of general semantics. 
At first, this was almost pure lecturing 
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as he did little responding except to direct 
questions. He was seen for about 5 hours 
a week for 4 weeks. 

Training started with similarities and 
differences. He was told to look out the 
window at some trees. Were they all 
alike? He found differences when he 
looked for them. As a matter of fact, he 
could not find two that were identical. 
(Identical here meaning similar in all 
observable aspects.) Beds and cigarettes 
were not identical when one looked for 
the differences. He was trained in differ- 
ences between individuals. Wardman, 
was different from Wardman,. Patient, 
from Patient,. He became more aware 
that the same individual was different at 
different times. In short, he became alert 
for change and difference. 

Training was then given on ‘allnesses’ 
and the ‘is of identity.’ When was a pa- 
tient a patient and when was he not? 
Was he a patient when on furlough? Did 
a name or a label tell all about a patient 
or about anything? That it did not was 
repeatedly stressed. He studied the word 
‘is’ and learned that sentences such as 
‘The rose is red’ are misleading because 
the redness is not in the rose, but in the 
relationship between the rose and the ob- 
server. 

All phases of this training were inte- 
grated as much as possible. There was 
much overlapping of the various stages 
and an attempt to make them meaningful 
in terms of one another. For example, he 
learned that if all trees are different and 
are themselves different at different times, 
one cannot describe a tree completely by 
calling it a tree and, indeed, can never 
say ‘all’ about it. Furthermore one could 
call a tree anything one liked and still 
not change what was ‘out there.’ 

A discussion of homosexuality fol- 
lowed. When is a homosexual a homo- 
sexual? Is he one in the morning while 


shaving or is he just somebody shaving? 
Is a homosexual a monster and a pervert 
—and just what are these things? (The 
question of ‘perversion’ was handled by 
tentatively defining any method of sexual 
release as ‘unnatural’ if animals did not 
practice it.) 

Information was given him on the 
development of the adult pattern of sex- 
uality with particular stress on the ‘homo- 
sexual’ or ‘gang’ stage. He was given an 
explanation at some length of how, when 
an accustomed sexual outlet is blocked, 
the drive may return to an earlier level 
and outlet. Various analogies were given 
him so that he might be able to accept 
this phenomenon as being ‘entirely nat- 
ural.’ For example, the therapist asked 
him what a child would do if, after he 
had learned to use silverware, all knives, 
forks and spoons were taken away from 
him. He responded that the child would 
eat again with his fingers. These analo- 
gies of returning to an earlier mode of 
behavior were discussed at some length 
with him. 

The therapist and C then discussed 
projection. After-images were used to 
make this clear. (Is the red spot in the 
paper or is it in you?) This discussion 
also went into the present-day psycholog- 
ical definition of projection and its oper- 
ation both in everyday life and in the 
pathological process. 

A hypothetical case history was now 
presented to him. This was similar to 
what the therapist believed had happened 
to the patient. He was thus enabled to 
ask questions about the ‘hypothetical 
case’ without acknowledging (to him- 
self?) his own experiences. 

This previous training had been pri- 
marily in terms of an ‘intellectual’ ap- 
proach to problems. It was now necessary 
to give him opportunities and help in 
relating what he had learned to his own 
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emotional situation. This, it seems to 
the author, is a crucial point in this type 
of therapy. Can the methodology, taught 
primarily ‘intellectually’, be used to solve 
‘emotional’ problems? Reassured and aid- 
ed, C examined the marriage in this case 
history and considered it on its own 
merits and without preconceived notions 
of what a ‘good’ marriage should be. 
He evaluated the homosexual desires of 
the hypothetical patient and examined 
them as the desires of a particular person 
at a particular time, and not as the desires 
of a generalized ‘homosexual.’ 

Throughout the last third of the 
therapy, the ‘glass wall’ gradually came 
down. He started to ask questions and 
make comments which showed that he 
had been paying attention. Accusations 
against wardmen and patients ceased. 
When questioned, he denied further in- 
cidents. The ward nurse reported good 
behavior and greatly increased social 
mingling. He also began to sleep better 
and to gain weight. 

In the middle of the fourth week, he 
asked “What am I going to tell my wife?’ 
This was his first spontaneous mention of 
his wife. In a discussion, patient and 
therapist worked out a mutually satisfact- 
ory explanation of his breakdown for his 
wife. He wrote her to come down and 
visit him. (He had previously not wanted 
her to come and had not written her.) 
She came and stayed two weeks. He was 
placed on an open ward and spent a 
great deal of time with her. He was then 
given a weekend pass to a nearby town; 
when he returned from that, a two week 


furlough. On return from furlough he 


was discharged from the army. Further 
hospitalization was not requested. 

At discharge he regarded himself as 
normal and what had happened to him 
as normal. He told the therapist that 
while overseas he had had homosexual 
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dreams and desires, but that these might 
have happened to anyone in his position. 
His wife had accepted the story of a ner- 
vous breakdown which he had given her 
(and which had been corroborated by the 
therapist) and he looked forward to 
resuming his prewar vocation. 


CERTAIN implications of this case seem 
fairly clear. No amount of exhortation 
or logic could have convinced this man 
that he was not a ‘homosexual’ since his 
assumptions had been that anyone with 
the type of dreams and desires that he 
had had was a ‘homosexual’ and he knew 
that he had had them. Since his assump- 
tions included the further notions that 
‘a homosexual is a pervert is something 
to be despised,’ he had to expect contempt 
and disgust. It was necessary to change 
his axioms before his resulting theorems 
could be changed. Training in differences 
and in the implications of homosexual, 
not being identical with homosexual,, en- 
abled him to break the chain of reason- 
ing, ‘I have had homosexual desires, 
therefore I am a homosexual, there- 
fore. .. .’ Tension concerning the dreams 
and desires was relieved by the acquisi- 
tion of technical information concerning 
the subject and the patient's acceptance 
of them as normal for the situation he 
had been in. 

It is, of course, well within the bounds 
of possibility that this patient recovered 
‘spontaneously’ at the same time that ther- 
apy was being carried out. Only further 
studies of this sort can determine if ther- 
apy was the major factor in his recovery.* 

“The possible value of this type of therapy 
is implied in Wertheimer’s statement (10, 
p. 199): “The extreme case (of lack of ability 
to comprehend the true structure of a problem) 
is that of a paranoid system in which data 
are misrepresented and actual facts are violated. 


Superficially miscentered structures are often 
dynamically precarious: Although progress may 
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Since this is not a psychiatric journal, 
the author would like to add some words 
of warning. The value of this type of 
therapy is far from proved. It can do 
harm, first by preventing the patient from 
getting more standard therapy during the 
time he is receiving this training; sec- 





be slow because forces in the structure make 
the patient overlook or avoid crucial issues and 
rationalize his error, there are clearcut cases in 
which an item or an argument endangers a 
superficial view and explodes it in dramati- 
cally productive proceedings.’ 


ondly by adding to the patient’s defense 
systems a factor which may make later 
therapy much more difficult. A priori it 
would seem likely that this type of ther- 
apy would be particularly unsuitable for 
over-ideational pre-schizophrenics and for 
patients with obsessive-compulsive trends. 

It should be unnecessary to add that 
therapy should be left in the hands of 
well-trained professionals. Interested ama- 
teurs should not undertake psychotherapy 
unless under the close supervision of an 
expert. 
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A similarity is composed of differences that don’t make any 


difference. 


WENDELL JOHNSON, People in Quandaries 
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LINGUISTIC REFLECTION OF 
WINTU THOUGHT 


D. DEMETRACOPOULOU LEE 


{Eprror’s FOREWORD: Wintu is apparently a language without an ‘Is of identity’ and in 
which a kind of consciousness of abstracting appears to be structurally built in through a system 
of suffixes that convey the source of one’s information, whether through the eyes, through other 
senses, through logical inferences, or through hearsay (p. 176). Mrs. Lee’s account of this and 
other peculiarities of Wintu are an important addition to the kind of information about language 
structure made familiar to readers of general semantics literature by the late Benjamin Lee Whorf 
(e.g., ‘Science and Linguistics,’ which was reprinted among the supplementary readings in LAN- 
GUAGE IN ACTION, and ‘The Relation of Habitual Thought and Behavior to Language,’ in ETC., 
I, 197-215, Summer, 1944) 

Mrs. Lee is Associate Professor of Anthropology at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
She is a steady contributor to journals of anthropology, folklore, and linguistics. The present 
article is reprinted, with the kind permission of the author and the editors, from INTERNATIONAL 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LINGUISTICS, X, 181-187, October, 1944. 
The Wintu live in northern California, along the Upper Sacramento and its tributaries. In 
1929, when the language was recorded, there were approximately two hundred Wintu.} 


NTHROPOLOGISTS no longer hold the 

theory that cultures are a sum of 
atomistic traits, arbitrary and without 
meaning. We see traits now as function- 
ally interrelated, or as expressive of a 
pervading pattern. Beliefs and practices 
which had been termed superstitions, are 
now granted a derivative status; we call 
them functionally significant or emotion- 
ally satisfying. But there is still an atti- 
tude of condescension. Too often we 
judge traits by our own Euro-American 
set of premises, and find them strange; 


but we say that, at any rate, they have 


function, or value, or meaning. 

This basis for evaluation is inade- 
quate for a clear understanding. The 
beliefs and practices of a society must 
be judged by the framework of premises 
of that society. They arise from that 


basis, and draw from it a logical validity 
other than their functional value in the 
restricted sense. On this assumption, I 
undertook the study of the Wintu lan- 
guage. A language is an aspect of a par- 
ticular culture, and, like that culture, has 
an inner cohesion; so that verbal and 
nominal categories, methods of word for- 
mation and derivation, all point to the 
same original premises. These, in turn, 
rest on a basic habit of thought or char- 
acter trait which is characteristic of the 
culture. A study of the language of a 
culture, therefore, should uncover the 
framework of premises upon which the 
cultural behavior rests. 

The Wintu assumes that reality is, ir- 
respective of himself. Reality is unbound- 
ed content; in this he finds qualities 
which are not rigidly distinguished from 
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each other. Toward reality he directs be- 
lief and respect. Upon it, as it impinges 
upon his consciousness, he imposes tran- 
sitory shape. He individuates and partic- 
cularizes, impressing himself only within 
careful limits, performing acts of will 
with diffidence and circumspection. He 
leaves the content essentially unaffected ; 
only in respect to form does he pass 
judgment. 

On the presupposition of undifferen- 
tiated content rest both his nominal and 
verbal categories. From his nouns, the 
Wintu excludes a series of terms refer- 
ring to kin; the rest all make reference 
primarily to generic substance. To the 
Wintu, the given is not a series of par- 
ticulars, to be classed into universals. The 
given is unpartitioned mass; a part of 
this the Wintu delimits into a particular 
individual. The particular then exists, not 
in nature, but in the consciousness of the 
speaker. What to us is a class, a plurality 
of particulars, is to him a mass or a 
quality or an attribute. These concepts 
are one for the Wintu; the word for 
red, for example, is the same as for red- 
ness or red-mass. Plurality, on the other 
hand, is not derived from the singular 
and is of slight interest to him. He has 
no nominal plural form, and when he 
does use a plural word, such as men, he 
uses a root which is completely different 
from the singular word; man is wi-Da 
but men is q'i-s. 

To some one brought up in the Indo- 
European tradition, this is a position hard 
to understand. We know that the plural 
is derived from the singular. It is logical 
and natural for our grammars to start 
with the singular form of a noun or a 
verb, and then go on to the plural. When 
we are faced with words like group or 
herd or flock, we call them, as a matter 
of course, collective plurals. Words like 
sheep or deer, which make no morpho- 


logical distinction between singular and 
plural, are explained on the basis of 
historical accident or the mechanics of 
enunciation. But to the Wintu it is natural 
to speak of deer or salmon without dis- 
tinction of number; to him a flock is a 
whole, not a collection of singular indi- 
viduals. To us, the distinction of number 
is so important that we cannot mention 
an object unless we also simultaneously 
indicate whether it is singular or plural; 
and if we speak of it in the present tense, 
the verb we use must echo this number. 
And the Greek had to do more than 
this; if he had to make a statement such 
as the third man who entered was old 
and blind, the words third, who entered, 
was, old and blind, though referring to 
nonquantitative concepts, all had to re- 
iterate the singularity of the man. The 
Wintu, on the other hand, indicates num- 
ber only if he chooses to do so. In such 
a case he can qualify his noun with a 
word such as many or one; or he can ex- 
press plurality of object or subject 
through special forms of the verb. 

The care which we bestow on the dis- 
tinction of number, is lavished by the 
Wintu on the distinction between parti- 
cular and generic. But here is a further 
difference. Whereas we find number al- 
ready present in substance itself, the 
Wintu imposes particularity upon sub- 
stance. We MUST use a plural when we 
are confronted by plural objects; the 
Wintu CHOOSES to use a particularizing 
form. It is true that for certain nouns, 
such as those referring to live people 
and animals, the Wintu uses a particu- 
larizing form almost always; that for 
substances which we, also, regard as gen- 
eric, such as fire and sand and wood, he 
almost always uses a generic form. But 
these are merely habitual modes of speak- 
ing from which he can and does deviate. 

His distinction, then, is subjective. He 
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starts from whiteness or white (yayi), a 
quality, and derives from this, as an ob- 
server, the particular—the white one 
(xayit). With the use of derivative suffix- 
es, he delimits a part of the mass. We 
take the word for deer, (no-B+-‘ ; the ° 
is the sign of the particular in the nom- 
inative), for example. In the instances 
I give I shall use only the objective case, 
no-B for the generic, and no-Bum for 
the particular. A hunter went out but saw 
no deer, no-B; another killed a deer, 
no-Bum. A woman carried deer, no-B, to 
her mother; a hunter brought home deer, 
no-Bum. Now the woman’s deer was cut 
in pieces and carried, a formless mass, 
in her back-basket; but the man carried 
his two deer slung whole from his 
shoulder. Some brothers were about to eat 
venison; they called, ‘Old man, come 
and eat venison, (no-B).’ The old man 
replied, “You can eat that stinking ven- 
ison, (no- Bum) yourselves.’ The broth- 
ers saw it just as deer-meat; to the old 
man it was the flesh of a particular deer, 
one which had been killed near human 
habitation, fed on human offal. I have 
recorded two versions of the same tale, 
told respectively by a man and a woman. 
The man refers to a man’s weapons and 
implements in the particular; the woman 
mentions them all as generic. The use of 
the word sem (se') is illuminating in 
this connection. As sem generic, it means 
hand ot both hands of one person, the 
fingers merged in one mass; spread out 
the hands, and now you have delimited 
parts of the hand, semum, fingers. In our 
use of the word army, we come near to 
the Wintu conception of the generic. As 
an army man remarked to me, ‘We are 
stock.’ To particularize, we add the 
‘suffix’—man, and now we have a part- 
ticular human being, an armyman. 

For the Wintu, then, essence, or 
quality, is generic and found in nature; 


it is permanent and remains unaffected by 
man. Form is imposed by man, through 
act of will. But the impress man makes 
is temporary. The Wintu language does 
not reveal a passive observer, as for ex- 
ample, does the language of the Trobri- 
ander; yet the act of will which it reveals 
is limited. The Wintu imposes his cate- 
gories on matter diffidently. The deer 
stands out as an individual only at the 
moment of his speech; as soon as he 
ceases speaking, the deer merges into 
deerness. 

In his verbal phrase, the Wintu shows 
himself again humble in the face of im- 
mutable reality, but not paralyzed into 
inactivity. Here again he is faced with 
being which is, despite himself, and 
which he must accept without question. 
A limited part of this comes within his 
ken; his consciousness, cognition, and 
sensation act as a limiting and formaliz- 
ing element upon the formless reality. Of 
this delimited part he speaks completely 
in terms of the bounds of his own person. 
He uses a stem, derived from the primary 
root, which means I know, or this is 
within experience. The definitive suffixes 
which he uses with this convey, in every 
case, the particular source of his infor- 
mation, or, to put it differently, the par- 
ticular aspect of himself through which 
he has become cognizant of what he 
states. The material he presents has be- 
come known to him through his eyes,— 
‘the child is playing (-be- ) in the sand’ ; 
or through his other senses—'this is 
sour (-nte- )’ or ‘he is yelling (-nte- )’; 
or through his logic—‘he is hungry 
(-el)’; (he must be hungry since he has 
had no food for two days) ; or through 
the action of logic upon the circumstan- 
tial evidence of the senses—‘a doe went 
by with two fawns (-re-: I see their 
tracks)’; or through his acceptance of 
hearsay evidence—'they fought long 
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(-ke- ; someone told me).’ In this cate- 
gory of experience, the future is stated in 
terms of intention or desire or attempt. 
This is a future which depends on an 
act of will and is not stated with cer- 
tainty. This is the aspect of experience 
with which the unreflective among us 
concern themselves exclusively; as one of 
my students asked: ‘And what is left 
outside?’ 

Outside is the reality which is beyond 
personal cognition, a reality which is ac- 
cepted in faith. For this, the Wintu uses 
the primary form of the verb. Alone this 
stem forms a command; yoqu means 
wash! you must wash, the statement of an 
obligation imposed by the outside. With 
the aid of different suffixes, this stem may 
refer to a timeless state, as when setting 
given conditions for a certain activity; or 
to what we call the passive, when the in- 
dividual does not participate as a free 
agent. In general, it refers to the not-ex- 
perienced and not-known. To this stem 
is appended the non-assertive -mina, and 
the resulting verbal form contains, then, 
both positive and negative alternatives 
simultaneously. With the proper auxil- 
iaries, this may either be used to negate, 
or to ask a question requiring a yes-or-no 
answer; but it can mever assert the 
known. And when a Wintu gives a neg- 
ative command, he uses this form again; 
he does not say ‘don’t chop’ but may 
it remain chop-not-chop (k’oBmina). To 
this not-experienced, timeless, necessary 
reality, the Wintu refers chiefly in terms 
of natural necessity; by means of one 
suffix, -le-s, (a nominal form of -le) he 
refers to a future that must be realized, 
to a probability which is at the same time 
potential, necessary and inevitable. Words 
modified by this suffix, are translated by 
the Wintu variously with the aid of may, 
or might, or would, or must, or can of 
shall. Another reference to this reality is 
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made with the aid of the unmodified -le. 
This suffix can be used with personal suf- 
fixes, to indicate a future of certainty, in 
the realization of which the subject does 
not participate as a free agent. It is a 
future so certain, that this form, also, 
is sometimes translated with must; for 
example, ‘You, too, shall die.’ Without 
personal endings, the -le ties together two 
events or states of being in inevitable 
sequence, with no reference to specific 
time. The sequence may be translated by 
the Wintu with the aid of the pur- 
posive so as to, or to or with about to, 
but there is no subjective purpose invol- 
ved; or the word before may be used in 
the translation. Now the -le refers to a 
succession of events in nature, and to an 
inevitable sequence. But here the Wintu 
can act of his own free will and decide 
on one of the members of the sequence. 
He can interpolate an act of choice and 
thus bring about a desired sequence. Or 
the subject can intercept an undesirable 
sequence, by changing the first unit. The 
same stem is used for this, but a different 
sufix -ken (second person), which the 
Wintu translates either as so that you 
should not, or you might ot don't; that 
is, the suffix warns of the pending se- 
quence, and implies: avoid it. For ex- 
ample, a man shouts to his daughter who 
is standing on a ladder, Be careful, you 
might fall off or don’t fall off (talken). 
Someone instructs two boys: sight care- 
fully when you shoot, so as not to 
miss, or you might miss, or don't miss 
(manaken). And a woman, who hears 
that a rattlesnake has been seen near the 
water, says, ‘Let me not go swimming; 
I might get stung (t’optcukida).’ Bia 
ihkedi: be might do it himself, or don’t 
let him do it, is, according to my infor- 
mant, equivalent to saying, ‘you'd better 
do it yourself.’ So the role of the Wintu 
in the future is not creative, but can be 
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formative, i.e., it is either negative, or 
takes the form of an interpolation be- 
tween necessary events. Here, again the 
act of will exists, but appears as restrain- 
ed and limited. 

It is impossible to tell to what extent 
the reluctance to penetrate beyond ex- 
ternal form is active in the formation of 
words. If the Wintu offers me an Eng- 
lish word in translation for a Wintu 
one, I rarely have any way of knowing 
what exactly the word means to him. 
When he says that watca- is to weep, for 
example, is he, like me, thinking of the 
whole kinaesthetic activity with all its 
emotional implications, or is he merely 
concerned with the sound of keening, as 
I think he is? Whenever I find a group of 
words derived from the same root, I can 
clearly see that they point to a preoccupa- 
tion with form alone. I find in my glos- 
sary a word for to shave the head (poyo- 
qDe-luna-), for example. There is no 
reason to question the English rendering 
till I examine the root from which it is 
derived. I find other derivatives from this 
root. One means: to pull off a scab; an- 
other to have a damp forehead. If there 
is to be a common meaning the first is 
not concerned with the activity of pry- 
ing off a scab, or with the sensation of 
the skin; it refers only to the glistening 
skin exposed. Neither is the second con- 
cerned with the sensation of dampness, 
but, again, merely with the appearance 
of the skin. So, though the Wintu uses 
to shave the head as equivalent to poyo- 
qDe-luna-, I am concerned rather with 
the activity of cutting itself, with the 


feel of the scalp, the complete removal of - 


hair, whereas the Wintu refers only to 
the way the end result appears to the ob- 
server; his word means to make one’s 
own scalp glisten. 1 have recorded a 
word which applies to the pounding of 
non-brittle objects. I have translated it 


as to pound to a pulp. | have passed judg- 
ment as to what happens to the consis- 
tency of the buckeye when I pound it. 
But the Wintu is merely making a state- 
ment as to the external form of the 
pounded mass; from this word, Dira-, he 
derives his word for De-rus, tick. The 
same insistence upon outward form alone 
has influenced the naming of White 
traits. Where I say be plays the piano, 
the Wintu says be makes a braying 
noise. 1 name the automobile after its 
locomotion, an essential aspect of its 
being. But the Wintu in his pre-occupa- 
tion with form alone, finds no incon- 
gtuity in classifying the automobile with 
the turtle as it looks like an inverted pot 
in motion. 

Especially illustrative of this attitude 
are the words tlipiq’ and -lila, which the 
Wintu uses in situations where we would 
have used make, create, manufacture; Of, 
more colloquially, fix. But these English 
equivalents are far from the meaning of 
the Wintu words. -lila, which I have 
often translated as manufacture, actually 
means to turn into, to transform; that is, 
to change one form into another. And 
tlipiq’ does not mean make; it means to 
work on. Our make often implies crea- 
tion, the tlidiq' finds matter, assumes its 
presence. Make presupposes an act of ag- 
gression, the imposition of self upon 
matter; tlipiq' also involves an act of will 
but one which is restrained and spends 
itself on the surface. 

The respect for essence or quality is 
shown in the conception of the relation- 
ship between self and other. Two Wintu 
suffixes, which in English are rendered 
as coercive, reflect this attitude. One of 
these is -i-1 or -wil, which is used to 
transitivize a verb, when the object is 
particular. For example, DiBa- means to 
cross (a river or ridge) ; DeBuwil means 
to take across (a child, beads, weapons, 
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etc.) But the -i-1 may also mean to do 
with; so that DeBuwil may mean to go 
across with, There is the term be-wil 
which means to possess something parti- 
cular; but it also means to be with. The 
initiative is with the subject in both cases; 
but there is no act of aggression; there is 
a coordinate relationship. The word 
suki-1, applied to a chief, I have trans- 
lated as to rule; but the word means to 
stand with. We would say, at best, that 
the suffix has the two meanings at the 
same time; but the Wintu makes no dis- 
tinction between the two concepts, except 
when he has to use a language which re- 
flects a habit of thought that regards this 
distinction as natural. 

Another suffix which, like the -i-l, 
deals with the relationship of self and 
other, is -ma-. This sometimes appears 
as a causative; for example, ba- means 
to eat and ba-ma- means to feed, that is, 
to give to eat, to make eat. Bita- means 
to swallow; Beruma: to fish with bait. But 
like the -i-1 this too implies a coordinate 
relationship, and one of great intimacy 
between self and other; for example, a 
chief tells his people (with the coming 
of the Whites) you shall hunger—bira- 
lebo-sken, your children shall hunger— 
birama-lebo-sken (literally children you 
shall hunger in respect of). The relatives 
of a pubescent girl—balas—are referred 
to as balma-s (they were pubescent in 
respect of). A man says, koyuma-da 
ila-m; kuya- is to be ill; the man says in 
effect I am ill in respect to my child. I 
use in respect to for an other which is 
not entirely separated from the self, and 
with which the self is intimately con- 
cerned. This concern may be embodied in 
an act directed by the self toward the 
other. What seems to us an act of force, 
is really only one aspect of the intimacy 
between self and other. 

I have avoided advisedly the use of the 


term identification here. This term im- 
plies an original delimitation and sep- 
aration. It is the nearest that our social 
scientists, starting from delimitation, can 
come to unity. But the Wintu starts with 
an original oneness. This is a premise 
underlying, not only linguistic categories, 
but his thought and behavior throughout. 
It is basic to the Wintu attitude toward 
society, for example. It explains why kin- 
ship terms are classified, not with the 
substantives, but with the pronouns such 
as this; why the special possessives used 
with them, such as the neD, in neDDa-n: 
my father, are really pronouns of partici- 
pation, to be used also with aspects of 
one’s identity as, for example, my act, my 
intention, my future death. To us, in 
the words of Ralph Linton, ‘society has 
as its foundation an aggregate of indi- 
viduals.’ For the Wintu, the individual 
is a delimited part of society; it is society 
that is basic, not a plurality of individuals. 
Again, this premise of the primacy of the 
unpartitioned whole gives a valid basis 
to beliefs such as that a man will lose his 
hunting luck if he goes on a hunt while 
his wife is menstruating. Where formal 
distinctions are derivative and transitory, 
a man is at one with his wife in a way 
which is difficult if not impossible for us 
to appreciate. 

Again, the concept of the immutability 
of essence and the transiency of form, of 
the fleeting significance of delimitation, 
is reflected in Wintu mythology. Matter 
was always there; the creator, He who is 
above, a vague being, was really a For- 
mer. People do not come into being as I 
say in my faulty literal translation of the 
myths; they grow out of the ground; 
they always existed. Dawn and daylight, 
fire and obsidian have always been in ex- 
istence, hoarded; they are finally stolen, 
and given a new role. In the myths, 
various characters form men out of mat- 
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erials which are already present; Coyote, 
for example, changes sticks into men. 
Throughout, form is shifting and rela- 
tively unimportant. The characters, Coy- 
ote, Buzzard, Grizzly-Bear, etc., are be- 
wilderingly men and animals in their 
attributes, never assuming stable form. 
Even this semi-defined form may be 
changed with ease; Grosbeak is steamed 
faultily, for example, and turns into a 
gtasshopper. The Wintu speak of these 
characters in English as Coyote, Loon, 
not 2 coyote. We have assumed that by 
this they mean a proper name. But it is 
probable that they refer to something un- 
delimited, as we, for example, distinguish 
between fire and a fire. These characters 
die and reappear in another myth without 
explanation. They become eventually the 
coyotes and grizzly-bears we know, but 
not through a process of generation. They 
represent a prototype, a genus, a quality 
which, however, is not rigidly differenti- 
ated from other qualities. 

The premise of primacy of the whole 
finds expression in the Wintu concept of 
himself as originally one, not a sum of 
limbs or members. When I asked for a 
word for the body I was given the term 
the whole person. The Wintu does not 
say my head aches; he says I head ache. 
He does not say my hands are hot; he 
says I hands am hot. He does not say my 
leg, except extremely rarely and for good 
reason, such as that his leg has been sev- 
ered from his body. The clothes he wears 
are part of this whole. A Wintu girl 
does not say ber dress was striped but 
she was dress striped. Here not even the 
-ma- is used, to introduce the concept of 
partial otherness. In dealing with the 
whole, the various aspects referred to 


are generic; only when particularization . 


is necessary as a device to distinguish 
toes or fingers from feet and hands is 
it used. But when the leg is not part of 


the whole, when the subject is cutting out 
the heart of a victim, then particulariza- 
tion is used, since the activity is seen from 
the point of view of the subject. And 
when a woman is ironing her dress, which 
is mot part of her body any more, she 
refers to it as something separate: my 
dress. 

There is further the Wintu premise 
that there is a reality beyond his paltry 
experience. Experience is secondary, and 
is imposed as form by man’s conscious- 
ness, by conceptual and perceptual ex- 
perience. The reality beyond this is accep- 
ted, and toward it the Wintu directs be- 
lief. This is the realm with which he 
deals in terms of luck or magic. That 
which he experiences and delimits can 
be controlled through skill or knowledge. 
A hunter must have both skill and luck; 
but skill is the more limited. An unskilled 
hunter who has luck, can still hit a deer 
by rare chance, but a skilled hunter with- 
out luck can never do so. The myths 
contain several examples of hunters who, 
having lost their luck, can never kill a 
deer again. Now knowledge and skill are 
phrased actively; but luck is phrased 
passively. The hunter who has lost his 
luck does not say I cannot kill deer any 
more, but Deer don't want to die for me. 
The natural, reached through luck, is 
impersonal; it cannot be known or sen- 
sed, and it is never addressed; but not 
so the supernatural. It can be felt or seen; 
it is personal. It is within experience. 
Such experience can be questioned and 
proof of it is often offered; the doctoring 
shaman produces as evidence the fish he 
has extracted from a patient, the missile 
of some supernatural being. Klutchie, a 
shaman, offers his knowledge of a coast 
language as proof that, during a pro- 
tracted trance of which he has no memory, 
he was carried by a spirit to the West 
Coast. But natural necessity is beyond 
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question, and demands no proof. It is 
only implied in grammatical categories ; 
there is no name for it. The supernatural 
is named and can be spoken of. Toward 
the supernatural the Wintu performs acts 
of will. The shaman, speaking to the 
spirit he controls, will command and de- 
mand. But the man who dives deep into 
a sacred pool to seek luck, will say May 
it happen that I win at gambling. His 
request is passive; he does not address 
nature, neither does he command. 
Recurring through all this is the atti- 
tude of humility and respect toward 
reality, toward nature and society. I can- 
not find an adequate English term to 
apply to a habit of thought which is so 
alien to our culture. We are aggressive 
toward reality. We say, This is bread; we 
do not say like the Wintu, I call this 
bread, or I feel or taste or see it to be 
bread. The Wintu never says starkly this 
is; if he speaks of reality which is not 
within his own restricting experience, 
he does not affirm it, he only implies it. 
If he speaks of his experience, he does 
not express it as categorically true. Our 
attitude toward nature is colored by a 
desire to control and exploit. The Wintu 
relationship with nature is one of inti- 
macy and mutual courtesy. He kills a 
deer only when he needs it for his liveli- 
hood, and utilizes every part of it, hoofs 
and marrow and hide and sinew and 
flesh; waste is abhorrent to him, not be- 
cause he believes in the intrinsic virtue of 
thrift, but because the deer had died for 
him. A man too old to fend for himself 
prays: 
... cannot go up to the mountains 
in the west to you, deer; 
I cannot kill you and bring you 
home... . 


You, water, I can never dip you up 
and fetch you home again . 

You who are wood, you wood, I can- 
not carry you home on my shoul- 
der.’ 


This is not the speech of one who has 
plucked the fruits of nature by brute 
force. In conclusion, I quote an old wo- 
man, who, speaking in sorrow of the 
coming of the Whites, expresses the two 
attitudes toward nature: 


The white people never cared for 
land or deer or bear. When we Indians 
kill meat, we eat it all up. When we 
dig roots, we make little holes... . We 
don't chop down the trees. We only 
use dead wood. But the white people 
plow up the ground, pull up the trees, 
kill everything. . . . The spirit of the 
land hates them. They blast out trees 
and stir it up to its depths. They saw 
up the trees. That hurts them. The 
Indians never hurt anything. . . .? 


*D. Demetracopoulou Lee, ‘Some Indian 
Texts Dealing With the Supernatural,’ The 
Review of Religion, page 407, May, 1944. 

*Cora DuBois, Wintu Ethnography, Uni- 
versity of California Publications in American 
Archaeology and Anthropology, 36.76. 


The following papers by the present author 
give the detailed material on which this paper 
is based. ‘Conceptual Implications of a Prim- 
itive Language,’ Philosophy of Science, vol. 5, 
89-102, 1938; ‘Some Indian Texts dealing 
with the Supernatural,’ The Review of Reli- 
gion, 403-411, 1941; ‘Categories of the Gen- 
eric and the Particular in Wintu,’ American 
Anthropologist, 46.362-9. For the classification 
of kinship terms, see: ‘Kinship Terms in 
Wintu Speech,’ American Anthropologist, 42. 
604-6. For words dealing with the formal 
rather than the kinaesthetic aspect of activity 
see: “The Linguistic Aspect of Wintu Accul- 
turation,, American Anthropologist, 45.347- 
40. The material on the relationship between 
self and other is in manuscript form only. 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 


SEMANTICS OF WIT 


4 yo EXISTS a good deal of confusion 
regarding the use of the term Wit 
in the eighteenth century. Some take it 
to be a synonym for Reason or Intellect ; 
others see in it a specific behavior pattern 
vaguely related to the civilization of the 
Augustan age; others again limit its 
meaning to a purely literary context, 
stressing the identity between Wit and 
some ideal perfection of form—'‘Nature 
to advantage dress’d’; and there are also 
those who define Wit as a thought pro- 
cess peculiar to the upperclasses and the 
aristocracy of eighteenth-century Europe, 
a kind of defense mechanism directed 
against the growing ‘enthusiasm,’ relig- 
ious, political and otherwise, of the com- 
mon people. The confusion is due, not so 
much to the large number of definitions 
available, as to the fact that in some of 
them Wit is considered to be an ‘idea’ or 
a ‘concept,’ in others an attitude leading 
to a particular system of values. The rea- 
sons for this semantic confusion lie, how- 
ever, not only with contemporary scholar- 
ship, but, to a considerable degree, with 
eighteenth-century writers themselves. 
Dr. Johnson in his Dictionary, for in- 
stance, provides us with nine different 


* Alex Aronson, M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D., 
is professor of English at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Palestine. His article “Terms and Atti- 
tudes: A Note on Eighteenth Century Seman- 
tics,, was published in ETC., III, 209-216 
(Spring, 1946). 


ALEX ARONSON* 


and apparently contradictory interpreta- 
tions of Wit, in some of which it is 
considered to be an abstract concept, in 
some others a form of behavior. Accord- 
ing to him Wit is a ‘mental faculty,’ 
‘sense’ or ‘judgment,’ or a ‘sound mind’ ; 
on the other hand, it is also ‘imagination’ 
or ‘quickness of fancy’; and ‘sentiments’ 
produced by ‘genius’; and, lastly, it may 
also mean a ‘contrivance, stratagem, 
power of expedients, invention, and in- 
genuity.’ The way in which Wit comes 
into being, its origin and effect on the 
human mind, are defined by him in the 
Rambler (194) ; Wit is ‘the unexpected 
copulation of ideas, the discovery of some 
occult (sic) relation between images in 
appearance remote from each other; an 
effusion of Wit, therefore, presupposes 
an accumulation of Knowledge; a mem- 
ory stored with notions, which the imag- 
ination may cull out to compose new 
assemblages.’ This clearly implies that 
Wit works with the help of imagination. 
A few years later Dr. Johnson actually 
defines imagination as ‘selecting ideas 
from the treasures of remembrance’ and 
producing ‘novelties only by varied com- 
bination’ (Idler, 44, 1759), a definition 
which could equally well be applied to 
Wit. If Judgment, Imagination, and Nov- 
elty are the natural foundations of Wit, 
they are equally constituents of Genius; 
for according to Johnson, Genius is ‘that 
quality which collects, combines, ampli- 
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fies, and animates’; and Genius consists 
of ‘Invention by which new trains of 
events are formed and new scenes of 
imagery displayed’ and ‘Imagination,’ 
which enables the poet ‘to convey to the 
reader the various forms of nature, inci- 
dents of life, and energies of passion,’ 
and lastly Judgment, ‘which selects from 
life or nature what the present purpose 
requires.’ (Lives of the Poets, 1781). 
It is obvious from these quotations 
that Wit and Genius were not only sim- 
ilarly defined, but constituted one and the 
same form of mental activity: they both 
employed Judgment and Imagination in 
‘selecting’ the relevant and rejecting the 
irrelevant; they ‘invented’ new combin- 
ations of images and ideas leading to 
‘novelty.’ Dr. Johnson calls such a pro- 
cess ‘a kind of discordia concors; a com- 
bination of dissimilar images, or dis- 
covery of occult resemblances in things 
apparently unlike’—and he accuses the 
metaphysical poets of having had ‘more 
than enough’ of it, and adds that such a 
‘confusion of images’ which is, properly 
speaking, the effect of Wit ‘can stand 
its ground against Truth only a little 
while.’ Wit and Truth, therefore, seem 
to exclude each other, the former being 
largely concerned with form or expres- 
sion, while the latter is, or rather should 
be, the very quintessence of Thought it- 
self. A ‘witty truth,’ we may assume, 
would have been a contradiction of 
terms, while a ‘truthful wit’ would be 
truthful only in so far as ‘Imagination,’ 
‘Invention,’ ‘Judgment,’ and ‘Genius’ 
would permit it. The truthfulness which 
comes from ‘Knowledge,’ “Wisdom,” or 
‘Humility,’ was indeed a quality rarely 
appreciated by ‘a wit.’ The contrast be- 
tween Truth and Wit, therefore, implied 
an evaluation. And it almost seems as 
though Johnson, despite his explicit ad- 
miration for Wit as an abstraction, had 


no great liking for the ‘man of wit,’ the 
attitudes of mind or the behavior patterns 
that go to the making of an homme 
d@’esprit. And similarly, although Genius 
seems to him a most desirable ‘quality’ 
of mind, his common-sense and urbanity 
revolt against what people were begin- 
ning to call ‘a man of genius.’ 

Johnson is by no means alone in his 
preference for abstract ideas as opposed 
to the rather more concrete phenomena of 
intellectual or social life. Long before 
him, philosophers and writers had de- 
fined Wit in unmistakably abstract lan- 
guage, stressing the functional import- 
ance of Wit as a mental ‘quality’ rather 
than the attitudes underlying it or the 
system of values resulting from it. Locke's 
definition, for instance, singularly resem- 
bles that of Johnson’s: 

For wit lying most in the assem- 
blage of ideas, and putting those to- 
gether with quickness and variety, 
wherein can be found any resemblance 
or congruity, thereby to make up 
pleasant pictures, and agreeable visions 
of the fancy.? 

Wit, according to Locke, is (like imag- 
ination) a quality of the mind which 
selects and combines, while Judgment, on 
the contrary, distinguishes, separates, and 
analyses. To most writers before Johnson, 
Wit is either a new combination of ideas 
and images, or urbanity and elegance of 
expression. Addison’s distinction between 
true, false, and mixed Wit only elabor- 
ates what Locke before him and Johnson 
after him said; true Wit, according to 
him, ‘consists in the resemblance of ideas.’ 
And both Dryden and Pope stress the 
essentially urbane character of Wit, the 
question of Truth arising only insofar as 
truthful and natural were taken to be 
identical terms. According to Dryden, 
Wit is ‘a property of Thoughts and 


*Human Understanding, Ml, xi, 2. 
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Words; or in other terms, Thoughts 
and Words elegantly expressed’ (1677), 
while Pope defines Wit as a ‘justness of 
Thought, and a facility of expression’ 
(1704). 

To the student of social history a dis- 
crepancy between the abstraction and the 
attitude, between meaning and evalua- 
tion, signifies a gradually changing social 
structure: as long as Wit was limited to 
the upper classes and the aristocracy such 
a discrepancy did not exist, because the 
attitudes underlying the concept and the 
human situations that created it were 
taken for granted. Indeed, there was no 
one to question either the validity of Wit 
or the nobleman’s privilege to cultivate 
such standards of behavior as were con- 
sidered to be becoming a ‘man of quality.’ 
Once, however, the concept was taken up 
by the middle classes, the split between 
the abstract ‘meaning’ of Wit and the 
very real attitudes of ‘men of wit’ be- 
came increasingly obvious. To the middle 
classes Truth was indeed more important 
than Wit, and while the concept of Wit 
became gradually associated with un- 
Truth, it was reserved to the Genius only 
to attain Truth. 

The word Wit, however, continued to 
be used in the sense of Humour without 
implying thereby any particular social am- 
bivalence. It is this change of perspec- 
tive which made definitions necessary. 
Rarely were wornout concepts and atti- 
tudes subjected to a closer scrutiny than 
in the Augustan age. Values which had 
for a long time past been taken for 
granted were questioned and new ones 


substituted for the old. If we do not 


find this evolution clearly reflected in the 
creative literature of the age, it is be- 
cause literature frequently lags a step be- 
hind social history, and aristocracy was 
still too close to permit any doubts being 
expressed which might disturb the status 
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quo and introduce elements of unrest into 
the essentially stable meaning-structure 
of the age. 

Journalists, however, were more out- 
spoken ; they catered for the new reading 
public, largely recruited from the middle 
classes, and it was their business to supply 
satisfactory ‘definitions’ which would ap- 
peal to new qualities of mind, to new 
patterns of behavior, and indeed, to a new 
moral outlook. It is in the periodical 
press of the age that the status quo be- 
gan first to be questioned. 


II 


The journalist could very well dispense 
with abstract definitions of Wit. For him 
Wit was a form of conduct the effect 
of which could easily be measured by 
the response of people of good breeding 
and cultivation. Those who were most 
strongly attached to behavior patterns 
handed down to the middle classes by the 
aristocracy could not but bestow praise 
upon Wit; but they did so using a term- 
inology which singularly contrasted with 
that used by Locke, Chesterfield, Dryden, 
and Pope. According to one of them, Wit 
‘is a Beauty of the Soul . . . it triumphs 
over time, and every day affords new 
charms to a sensible heart.’? The insis- 
tence on ‘soul’ and ‘sensibility’ clearly 
shows the new trend. Wit is no longer 


*Gentleman’s Magazine, February 1736, Vol. 
VI, 70: “Mr. Lively’s Speech in Praise of Wit.’ 
—A similar emphasis on the soothing quality 
of Wit and its direct appeal to the heart can 
be found in the following quotation: ‘The 
great use and advantage of Wit is to render the 
owner agreeable, by making him instrumental 
to the happiness of others. When such a person 
appears among his friends, an air of pleasure 
and satisfaction diffuses itself over every face. 
Wit, so used, is an instrument of the sweetest 
music in the hands of the artist, commanding, 
soothing and modulating the passions into 
harmony and peace.’ (Weekly Register, July 
22, 1732, No. 119: ‘Of Wit’). 
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merely a intellectual quality; already in 
the first half of the eighteenth century 
it had become essentially humanized, and 
from being a philosophical abstraction 
(in some way related to Judgment, Good- 
Sense, and Discernment), it is now a 
‘quality of the heart'—or, indeed, as in 
the case of some writers, who wanted to 
appear particularly up-to-date,* a quality 
of the ‘length, size, or situation of a 
fibre’ or the ‘ferment in the composition’* 
that determines the difference between a 
Wit and a half-wit. But, to all practical 
purposes, Wit as defined in the periodical 
press of the time, has ceased to be the 
appendage of a ruling class to be ad- 
mired for its social connotations; indeed, 
the ‘pure’ Wit, the one who is nothing 
but a Wit, seems to the middle class 
journalists a pretty poor specimen of 
humanity: 


Wit is certainly in a good degree de- 
pendent on the constitution, and is 
seldom acquired by Study or Art, any 
more than Genius or Beauty: volatile 
or mercurial Minds abound with it 
most, and tho’ ’tis always an Excellence 
in the Abstract it sometimes arises 
from the Defect of the Mind, as well 
as from its strength and capacity. This 
is evident in those who are Wits only, 
without the Power of being grave or 
wise; the Imagination in them is pur- 
blind, it sees but bits and scraps of 
the Object before it, or else it squints 
and multiplies it into confusion. Just, 
solid, and lasting Wit is the Result of 
fine Imagination, finish’'d study and 


happy temper of Body.® 


*I.e., materialistic. 

* Daily Courant, Nov. 16 1731: ‘Of Wit, 
Humour, Madness, and Folly’; In Gentleman's 
Magazine, Nov., 1731, Vol. I, 490 

*The Champion, Sept. 14, 1742, No. 441: 
‘On Wit.’ In Gentleman's Magazine, Sept. 
1742, Vol. XII, 479 (italics mine). 


This writer evidently realizes the in- 
tellectual ‘excellency’ of the abstract con- 
cept, but has his doubts as regards the 
attitude underlying it. His parallel be- 
tween Wit and Genius, and his preoccu- 
pation with ‘just, solid, and lasting’ Wit 
(this seems almost a contradiction in 
terms) and with a ‘fine’ imagination, are 
significant. They once more show the 
shift of the stress from abstract intel- 
lectual perfection to real human ach- 
ievement, the shift from “Wit’ as a form 
of urbanity to ‘Truth’ as the essence of 
all creative and critical effort, from the 
ideal of ‘conversation’ to the ideal of 
‘imagination’ and ‘sensibility.’ 

A comparison between definitions of 
Wit and those of Genius, in eighteenth- 
century periodical literature, will reveal 
a similar emphasis laid on imagination 
in both of them alike. In the early years 
of the eighteenth century we still find 
Genius opposed to Wit as transgressing 
reason and leading towards mental chaos. 

Genius, says one writer, is necessary 
for Wit, ‘but (as Lord Shaftesbury ob- 
serves) an English author would be all 
genius ; which may be the reason why they 
are such bad wits; the desire of fame 
hurries us beyond our reason; and we 
lose ourselves before we are aware.’¢ It 
is only after 1750 that affinities will be 
found to exist between Wit and Genius 
and that, as in the case of Dr. Johnson, 
the definitions provided for either of 
them will be almost interchangeable. And 
while the attitudes underlying Wit and 
Genius are still far apart, the concepts 
of Wit and Genius derive a similar am- 
biguity of meaning from a ‘quality’ they 
have both in common, namely Imagina- 
tion. 

In a book review dealing with an 

*Grub Street Journal, Nov. 2, 1732, No. 


149: ‘On the Itch of Writing.’ In Gentleman's 
Magazine, Nov., 1732, Vol. Il, 1043. 
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‘Essay on Original Genius; and its Var- 
ious Modes of Exertion in Philosophy 
and the Fine Arts, particularly in Poetry’ 
(1767), we read that ‘genius is a quality 
compounded of ingredients,’ namely, Im- 
agination, Judgment, and Taste. As re- 
gards imagination, the author of this 
essay defines it as follows: ‘. . . a faculty 
that assembles the various ideas received 
by sensation, and retained by memory; 
that compounds or disjoins them at 
pleasure, and by new associations, pro- 
duces creations of its own, and exhibits 
objects and scenes which never existed 
in nature.’ * 

In a later passage in the same book 
review we are informed that although 
imagination is an ‘ingredient’ of genius, 
genius is also its ‘child’; furthermore 
imagination has two more ‘children,’ 
namely Wit and Humour. And the essay 
concludes with the remarkable statement 
that ‘genius, wit and humour, are really 
three children, and not one.’ In the opin- 
ion of another writer, a few years earlier, 
genius is ‘a tall faculty of the intellect 
(if I may be pardoned the expression) 
which looks around on every side, finds 
out all that has any native relation to the 
object we contemplate, perceives rela- 
tions which are not obvious to others, 
and from their connexions can infer cer- 
tain truths and distant conclusions.’* It 
therefore seems that Wit and Genius are 
the result of a ‘quality’ which makes them 
look for new combinations and relations 
in the visible universe or in their own 
memory, and makes them create alto- 
gether new ideas and images ‘which never 
existed in nature’; this quality evidently 
is Imagination. 


* Gentleman's Magazine, 1767, Vol. xxxvii, 
309. 

* Daily Gazeteer, June 19, 1753, ‘Character 
of Lord Bolingbroke’; Gentleman's Magazine, 
July, 1753, Vol. xxiii, 330. 


Ill 


Every age seems to be characterized by 
the formation of ideals and utopias 
which represent best of all the aspira- 
tions of countless individuals. L’homme 
d’esprit, the man of cultivation and arts, 
of good-breeding and urbanity, was un- 
doubtedly for some time the ideal put 
before the middle classes in England 
during the eighteenth century. It is also 
true to say that this ideal, like so many 
others before and after, had been im- 
ported from France, where, at the court 
of Louis XIV, specific thought, speech, 
and behavior patterns had developed 
which were characteristic of a small 
upper class in close alliance with the 
monarchy and, to a considerable de- 
gree, dissociated from the people. Per- 
haps the most genuine, and certainly 
the most ‘classical’ expression, of esprit 
can be found in the plays of Corneille, 
Racine, or Moliere. 

In the eighteenth century we are con- 
fronted by a newly created middle class 
eagerly aspiring towards that ideal and 
yet vaguely aware of the fact that it had 
first been formulated in a very specific 
social context which no longer applied 
to them at all. Their various definitions, 
therefore, attempted a broadening of the 
concept of wit by relating it to such 
thought patterns as were common to 
them, Sense and Genius, the Soul and 
Imagination. But the moment they re- 
lated it to their own social preoccupa- 
tions, their easy-going humanitarianism, 
their benevolence or ‘cheerfulness,’ their 
moral seriousness in matters of religion 


‘or literature or philosophy, they quite 


naturally failed to appreciate the social 
values of Wit. It did not fit in with 
their system of values. They were eager 
enough to understand and to accumulate 
knowledge, but Wit seemed to them a 
destructive rather than a creative force. 
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And as out of every ideal there arises 
a counter-ideal, when the social struc- 
ture changes, so also the middle classes 
in the eighteenth century were not slow 
in creating their own counter ideal: 
Wisdom. 

Wisdom is, according to them, a com- 
bination of ‘Learning, ‘Judgment,’ and 
‘Good-sense’; and the attitude under- 
lying it is ‘Humility’ as opposed to the 
impertinent all-knowingness of Wit. As 
an ideal it lacked all the sprightliness 
of Wit; but it was ‘useful’ and of in- 
finitely greater social potentiality than 
Wit. Wit was, at best, an individual ac- 
complishment; it had ceased to have 
that social significance which it un- 
doubtedly possessed when applied to 
noblemen at the court of an absolute 
monarch. And middle class journalists 
were the first to realize it. Here is a 
startlingly relevant comment: 


Wisdom is the making proper use of 
proper means to obtain a proper end 
. . . What we generally call parts, I 
take to be a quick conception and 
a happy delivery. . . . This being a 
power to assemble ideas, a capacity 
to distinguish them; that a lively rep- 
resentation of ideas variously assem- 
bled. . . .I am ready to submit to the 
just domination of Wit, but cannot 
patiently suffer it to exercise our un- 
derstanding, and make every other 
quality its tributary. Wisdom, though 
a less glaring perfection, is certainly 
a more useful one. . . . I am deter- 
mined, for the future, to endeavour 
rather to be sensible rather than witty, 
comforted with this reflection, that if 
sense was not wit, it was something 
much better.® 


*Common Sense, Sept. 23, 1738, No. 86: 
‘Wit, Wisdom, Cunning, Parts, Judgment, de- 
fined and illustrated’; Gentleman's Magazine, 
Sept., 1738, Vol. viii, 478 (italics mine). 


Wit, to writers of this kind, could 
not but seem a sign of immaturity and 
lack of moral seriousness; and they 
revolted against those very limitations 
of Wit which at one time were consid- 
ered to be its greatest merit, conciseness 
and precision of thought, correctness and 
elegance of expression. The mood of 
meditation and reflection, and the tend- 
ency towards brooding melancholy, so 
characteristic of later eighteenth-century 
literature, were in their very essence 
opposed to Wit and required a counter- 
ideal to justify their existence. The dis- 
illusionment in some cases was pro- 
found: 

In search of Wisdom, far from Wit I 

fly ; 

Wit is a harlot, beauteous to the eye, 

In whose bewitching arms our early 

time 

We waste, and vigour of our youthful 

prime: 

But when reflection comes with riper 

years, 

And manhood with a thoughtful brow 

appears ; 

We cast the mistress off to take a wife, 

And, wed to Wisdom, lead a happy 

life.2° 

Disillusionment and frustration are 
likely to lead to cynicism, especially 
in the case of writers whose sympathy 
was all with Wit, but who, on the other 
hand, were also intensely and, indeed, 
painfully aware of the ‘usefulness’ of 
Wisdom. Some, and probably the most 
sensitive among them, felt that they did 
not ‘belong’ somehow to either of the 
two parties, that neither the flimsiness 
of Wit nor the rather pompous serious- 
ness of Wisdom could appeal to thern for 
long. And they escaped into irony and 
sarcasm, identifying Wisdom with dull- 


* Ambrose Philips; quoted in The Guardian. 
Aug. 22, 1731, No. 141. 
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ness and Wit with folly, and thereby 
implicitly advocating some golden mean 
of human conduct which would neither 
be too ‘witty’ nor too ‘wise’: 

Dullness is always grave, solemn, 
majestic, so that, having all the out- 
wards marks of wisdom, is often mis- 
taken for it. Nay, it is the opinion of 
some philosophers, that they are near 
akin, and as wit is ally’'d to madness, 
according to the poet, so is dullness 
to wisdom. .. . 


IV 


At times the irony almost disappears 
and the counter-ideal becomes inverted: 
dullness is praised for its own sake, as 
a preserving and stabilizing quality. The 
following passage from the Grub Street 
Journal deserves to be quoted in full, for 
it is an admirable instance of the journ- 
alist’s appeal to the reader's sense of 
respectability and good-breeding, rather 
than to his intelligence and sense of 
discrimination: 

It is no small Recommendation of 
Dullness that it is a Thing of an uni- 
form, fix'd Nature; not subject to 
Uncertainty and Change; not whimsi- 
cal and fantastical; not ebbing and 
flowing; not rising and setting; not 
turning with every wind and tossed 
and blown about like a feather . . . it 
is harmless and inoffensive. . . . A wit 
is the most fickle, inconstant creature in 
the world; now remitting, and then in- 
tending; now all brightness and then 
all clouds and darkness; sometimes 
all noise, and sometimes all silence; 
sometimes everything and sometimes 
nothing. . . . Wit, in short, at the high- 
est pitch of it, is but a sort of madness 
"The Craftsman, February 21, 1735. No. 


451; Gentleman's Magazine, February, 1735, 
Vol. V, 83. 
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. . . and they who possess most of this 
detestable quality, are, notwithstanding 
all their frequent gaiety and freedom, 
fit for nothing but chains and darkness. 
Dear, amiable Dullness! Thou art of a 
quite contrary nature, formed to pro- 
mote the great ends of society, to 
cause a reciprocal discharge of all the 
offices of humanity and benevolence.?? 


Dullness having been defined in terms 
of ‘good-nature’ and ‘benevolence,’ we are 
left to assume that Wit lacks just those 
social qualities which were foremost in 
the minds of eighteenth-century writers, 
especially the quality of good-breeding 
which Addison defined as ‘affability, com- 
plaisance and easiness of temper reduced 
into an art.’ Wit, when let loose, just as 
Imagination and Genius, is found to be 
increasingly ill-mannered. The only solu- 
tion was a compromise, a new combina- 
tion of Wit and ‘cheerfulness,’ something 
which would be neither quite Wit nor 
quite Dullness, neither quite Wisdom nor 
quite Imagination, in short, that form of 
conduct, for which again Addison has 
coined the significant expression ‘artificial 
humanity.’ Wit itself had to be ‘reduced 
into an art’; for ‘natural’ Wit was danger- 
ous to the equilibrium of the mind and to 
positive human values; it was, in addi- 
tion, essentially anti-social. 

Addison actually provides us with the 
explicit formula as regards the proposed 
relationship between ‘benevolence’ and 
‘wit’: 

Good-nature is more agreeable in 
conversation than Wit, and gives a 
certain air to the countenance which 
is more amiable than beautr. . . . It is 
almost grown into a maxim, that good- 
natured men are not always men of the 
most wit. This observation, in my opin- 
™ Grub Street Journal, Aug. 19, 1737, No. 


347: “Wit and Dullness defined’; Gentleman's 
Magazine, August, 1737, Vol. vi, 460. 
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ion, has no foundation in nature. The 
greatest Wits I have conversed with are 
men eminent for their humanity. I 
take, therefore, this remark to have 
been occasioned by two reasons. First, 
because ill-nature among ordinary ob- 
servers passes for wit . . . (and) 
because he (a good-natured man) is 
apt to be moved with compassion for 
those misfortunes and __ infirmities, 
which another would turn into ridicule, 
and by that means gains the reputation 
of a Wit.’!* 


The attitude of Wit and the system 
of values connected with it are clearly 
defined by middle class writers and jour- 
nalists: the emphasis was invariably laid 
upon benevolence, good-breeding, and 
cheerfulness, when considered as part of 
commonly accepted behaviour patterns; 
on Imagination, Genius, and Wisdom, 
when considered as an idea or an ab- 
stract concept. And perhaps the most 
significant thing about all these defini- 
tions is that they emanate from middle- 
class people, while the upper classes or 
the aristocracy hardly ever troubled them- 
selves about the exact ‘meaning’ of Wit. 
It may also be well to remember that Wit, 
apart from being an eminently useful so- 
cial quality (provided it was properly 
used), had acquired a new economic sig- 
nificance. 

Wit as a marketable commodity was 
indeed a discovery of the middle classes. 
Those who ‘owned’ Wit could improve 
not only their social, but also their eco- 
nomic status; the Earl of Chesterfield is 
rather condescendingly amused by it: 


. . . Besides, my Lords, we ought in 
all points to be tender of property. Wit 
is the property of those possessed of it, 
and very often the only property they 
have. Thank God, my Lords, this is 


™ The Spectator, No. 169, Sept., 1731, 1711. 


not our case; we are otherwise pro- 
vided for.'* 


Thus, we need not be unduly surprised 
when we hear journalists at that time 
complain of the cynical indifference of 
‘men of quality’ towards Wit: ‘Few 
people of distinction trouble themselves 
about the name of wit, fewer understand 
it, and hardly any have honoured it with 
their example.’ The middle classes had 
not only to define and re-define what 
they had so painfully acquired, they had 
also to defend it against the indifference 
and lack of good-breeding among the 
aristocracy. Wit was too precious an 
acquisition to be treated altogether with 
contempt. And only after having fitted 
it into their essentially stable and posi- 
tive culture, could they afford despising 
the noblemen who had indeed ‘lost their 
wits’ and were ‘otherwise provided for.’ 
The moneyed upstart, the political op- 
portunist, the empty-headed landowner, 
the oily courtier, they all were from now 
on outside the pale of Wit. And the 
middle classes, proud of their progress 
and their savoir-vivre ‘reduced into an 
art, proud also of their discovery that 
nature can be perfected, adapted Wit to 
their own ends, and finally, identified 
it with ‘Wisdom’ and ‘Benevolence, 
‘Cheerfulness’ and ‘Good-breeding.’ 

There is no doubt that the Augustan 
age was an age of Wit. But is was Wit 
modified and conditioned by the new 
social perspective, and although the 
word remains the same the evaluation 
changed. A new form of cultural stability 
required new and more solid founda- 
tions. A new system of values demanded 
a new interpretation. The significance of 
an eighteenth-century anatomy of Wit, 

* Gentleman's Magazine, July, 1737, Vol. 
vii, 411. 


* Weekly Register, July, 1732, No. 119. In 
Gentleman's Magazine, Vol. ii, 861. 
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such as the one attempted here, lies in 
the fact that it constitutes a relevant part 
of the foundations upon which Augustan 
literature was built. It provided literature 
with that stability and urbanity which are 
the most characteristic features of the 
age. It trained intelligence and independ- 


ent thinking. It defined the social func- 
tions of the individual in a stable and 
progressive society. It disciplined conduct 
and made for saner relations among in- 
dividuals and groups. It is, probably, the 
purest expression we have of the belief 
of the age in the perfectibility of man. 





‘Are words, then, so important and enduring?’ 
‘Why, Manuel, I am surprised at you! In what else, pray, does 
man differ from the other animals except in that he is used by 


words?’ 


‘Now I would have said that words are used by men.’ 

‘There is give and take, of course, but in the main man is more 
subservient to words than they to him. Why, do you but think of 
such terrible words as religion and duty and love, and patriotism 
and art, and honor and common-sense, and of what these tyran- 
nizing words do to and make of people!’ 

‘No, that is chop-logic: for words are only transitory noises, 
whereas man is the child of God, and has an immortal spirit.’ 

"Yes, yes, my dearest, I know you believe that, and I think it 
is delightfully quaint and sweet of you... .’ 


JAMEs BRANCH CABELL, Figures of Earth 
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ON NAMING AND PSEUDONAMING: 
From Experiences in Psychopathology" 


7. PURPOSE of this paper is to ac- 
quaint the linguist with material 
that will help elucidate the much dis- 
cussed phenomenon of naming, and to 
demonstrate the paramount position of 
meaning in language. The material con- 
cerns patients having speech disturbances 
due to brain damage, particularly those 
suffering from so-called amnesic aphasia.’ 

The most striking symptom these pa- 
tients manifest is a defect in the capacity 
to name objects, even the most familiar 
ones occurring in everyday life. Usually 
this symptom is understood as a dissocia- 
tion between so-called brain centers for 
‘thing ideas’ and a center of ‘word im- 
ages,’ or of a difficulty to evoke the latter. 
There is no doubt that the inability of 
the patients to name objects is not due 
to a disturbance of recognition. This be- 
comes evident by the circumlocutions by 
which the patients react to the request 
to name an object, for instance, when 
a patient—unable to mame a pencil, a 
glass or an umbrella—will say ‘that is 
something to write with, to drink with, 
or a thing for the rain!’ Surprisingly the 
patient sometimes uses words in these 
circumlocutions that he cannot find for 

* Reprinted by permission of the author 
and the editors from Word, II, 1-7 (April 
1946). Word is published by the Linguistic 
Circle of New York, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, and is edited by M. Swadesh. 


*See Gelb-Goldstein and K. Goldstein in 
References. 
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naming, even immediately after having 
used them in the circumlocution. This 
proves that the inability is not due to a 
loss of words. 

What then makes the patient incapable 
of naming the object? The answer to 
this question and a general clarification 
of the nature of naming came from a 
careful consideration of the total behav- 
ior of the patients. The patient, in his 
behavior and thought, is concentrated to 
an unusual degree on his own personality 
and his relationship to the world. He is 
a person acting in the world rather than 
thinking and speaking about the world. 
His speech is accompanied by an exces- 
sive use of expressive gestures. Often he 
seems incapable of expressing himself 
thru words, but can do so quite well with 
the help of gestures. This general change 
of behavior shows up very clearly in spe- 
cial tests which we developed in order 
to study the attitude with which the pa- 
tient faces the world. Some sorting tests 
proved to be particularly useful for this 
purpose.? For instance, we place before 
the patient a pile of skeins of yarn of 
different colors, in the same way as in 
Holmgren’s test for color vision. We ask 
the patient to select out all the red skeins, 
including the various shades of red. Or 
we pick out one skein of, say, a dark red, 
and ask him to find skeins of the same 
or similar color. A normal person with 


* See Gelb-Goldstein and Goldstein-Scheerer. 














good color responses usually selects a 
great number of different shades of the 
same basic color, disregarding differences 
of intensity, purity, brightness, etc. Ac- 
cording to the task, the subject’s attention 
may be directed to the basic color and he 
chooses all skeins which he recognizes 
as belonging to the given type. 

When the test is given to a patient 
with amnesic aphasia, the results are quite 
different. In fact, several types of behav- 
ior are observed. For example, in follow- 
ing the instruction to take all skeins simi- 
lar to a given one, the patient may choose 
only skeins of the identical or at least of 
a closely similar shade. Tho urged on, 
he limits himself to a small number be- 
cause there are only a few very similar 
ones in the heap. Another patient matches 
a given bright shade of red with a blue 
skein of great brightness. At first, one 
might think the patient is colorblind, 
but it can be demonstrated beyond doubt 
by other tests that his color sense is 
normal and that he is able to make very 
fine differentiations. More precise obser- 
vations disclose that the choice in -any 
given case is determined by a particular 
color attribute, for example, brightness. 
We observe further, that the choice may 
be decided now by one attribute, now by 
another one; by brightness, softness, 
coldness, warmth, etc. Moreover, surpris- 
ing as it may seem, the patient who fol- 
lows a given attribute, may be unable to 
follow this procedure if it is demanded 
of him, viz., if we ask him to choose all 
bright skeins. Further, we observe that 
often he does not carry thru with the 


same procedure. He has chosen, for in- 


stance, some bright colors. Suddenly he 
transfers the selection to another attri- 
bute, for instance, to coldness. On an- 
other occasion, the patient will arrange 
the skeins as if guided by a scale of 
brightness. He will begin with a very 
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bright red, then add one less bright and 
so on to a dull one. But if we ask him 
to place the skeins in a succession accord- 
ing to their brightness, he shows himself 
incapable of the performance, even after 
it is demonstrated to him. 


II 


To understand the behavior of these 
patients, we must compare the procedure 
of normal persons in such tasks. If re- 
quired to choose all red colors, we group 
various nuances, even tho we see that 
they are not identical. We do so because 
they belong together in respect to the 
chosen quality. The several shades are 
to us only examples of this quality. We 
treat the skeins not as things in them- 
selves, but as representatives of the given 
quality. For the moment we ignore all 
but the specific character requested; we 
inhibit or disregard all other attributes 
which may enter attentive consciousness. 
We are able to do this because we can 
abstract and hold fast the direction of 
procedure once initiated. 

There is another approach open to the 
normal person. If we start with one parti- 
cular skein and pass it over the heap, 
passively surrendering ourselves to the 
impressions emerging as we do so, one 
of two things will take place. If skeins 
like our sample in all attributes are pre- 
sent, all these immediately cohere in a 
unitary sensory experience. If, however, 
they match our sample in some respects 
but not in all, we experience a character- 
istic unrest concerning the heap and a 
rivalry between groupings according to 
the different attributes. In either case, 
we see that the coherence or conflict 
results from the sense data. There is an 
essential difference between the two kinds 
of approach. In the first, a definite ac- 
tive ordering principle determines our 
action; in the second, this principle fails 
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to work and our action is passively deter- 
mined by the outer impressions. We may 
designate the two as the abstract and the 
concrete attitude.’ 

These two attitudes are merely in- 
stances of man’s twofold orientation to- 
ward the world. In this connection, let 
me stress that in the abstract attitude we 
are not directed toward an individual ob- 
ject but toward the category, of which it 
is an accidental example and representa- 
tive. Therefore, we cal! this attitude also 
the categorical attitude. In the concrete 
attitude, we are directed more toward 
the actual thing in its particular unique- 
ness. To these different orientations cor- 
respond two types of behavior. In brief 
we may say that in the first approach 
we are mainly thinking about things. 
Our reaction is determined not by the 
demands of the given object, but by the 
demands of the category which it repre- 
sents for us. In the second approach we 
are manipulating the object more than 
thinking about it. Our thinking and act- 
ing are determined by the individual 
claims of the given object. 

The patient's behavior is similar to 
the concrete approach of the normal per- 
son. Because he can act only in this way, 
we conclude that he is impaired in his 
abstract attitude and has become a being 
dominated to an abnormal degree by con- 
crete promptings. 

Returning to the problem of naming, it 
is important to recognize that language 
is related to each type of behavior in a 
particular way. In the usual situation, 
it is the word which induces us to take 
the abstract attitude, to organize the 
world in a conceptual way. In concrete 
behavior, language does not play a pri- 
mary role and words merely accompany 
our acts. The word is not much more than 
one property of the object itself, in add- 


*See K. Goldstein and Goldstein-Scheerer. 


ition to the physical properties such as 
color, size, etc. This difference finds its 
expression in the use of different words 
in the two attitudes. In the first the tend- 
ency is to use more generic words like 
flower, color, etc.; in the latter words 
which are especially adapted to the in- 
dividuality of objects, such as rose, violet, 
rose-red, strawberry red. In the concrete 
approach, one does not say simply green, 
but grass-green, etc.; the words in this 
situation are ‘individual’ words closely 
fitting the definite object. They do not 
designate a group, they do not ‘repre- 
sent’ things. 

We perform the task of naming usu- 
ally in the abstract attitude. When we 
name an object such as a table, we do 
not mean the special table with all its 
accidental properties, but ‘table’ in gen- 
eral. The word is used as representative 
of the category ‘table,’ as a symbol for 
the ‘idea.’ The patient, we conclude, can- 
not use words in this sense because he 
cannot assume the abstract attitude. Since 
the patient faces the world with the parti- 
cular attitude to which speech is not rele- 
vant (or which we could accompany only 
with very ‘individual’ words), the nom- 
inal words do not even occur to him. He 
does not find the words because he can- 
not understand what we mean by ‘nam- 
ing,’ and he cannot understand it because 
it presupposes the abstract attitude which 
he cannot assume. He can use words in 
connection with objects only if he has 
some which fit the concrete situation 
in the same way as we use ‘individual 
words.’ The patient who cannot apply or 
accept the presented word red as fitting 
all different nuances of red, still uses 
words like strawberry red, sky blue, etc., 
immediately in relation to corresponding 
colors. He has such ‘individual’ words at 
his disposal. He may not utter the word 
green—because for him it belongs only 
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to a definite green—but he may designate 
different greens with words which fit well 
the individual nuances. The more his pre- 
morbid language has developed, the more 
he utters such words. The language of 
the patient consists—besides speech auto- 
matisms with which we shall deal later 
and which belong to ‘concrete’ language 
—only of such individual words. The 
words are no more representative beyond 
their immediate application. One might 
say that they have lost the character of 
symbols, they have lost meaning. 

The fact that naming becomes impos- 
sible with this change in the character of 
language, reveals the nature of naming. 
It is not based on a simple association 
between an object and a sound, but pre- 
supposes a special attitude toward the ob- 
ject. The name is an expression of the 
conceptual attitude. Words used as 
names are not simply tools which may 
be handled like concrete objects but a 
means to detach man from an external 
world and to help him organize it in a 
conceptual way. Words are fitted to be 
used in this way because they correspond 
to and evoke the abstract attitude. Thus 
naming becomes a prototype of human 
language and of the behavior character- 
istic of the human being. 

The paramount importance of the ab- 
stract attitude for human language be- 
comes evident by another characteristic 
modification of the language of the pa- 
tients. We have stressed the fact that 
patients with impairment of the abstract 
attitude show changes of behavior in 
general: they lack initiative, they have 
difficulty in starting anything voluntarily, 
they find it difficult to shift voluntarily 
from one aspect of a situation to another. 
Their language shows the same deviation 
from the norm. Their language, reduced 
in general, has changed from an active 
spontaneous productive means for ex- 
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pressing ideas, feelings, etc., to a passive, 
more or less compulsive stereotyped and 
unproductive reaction to definite stimuli. 
The qualitative difference between the 
speech of patients and normal speech be- 
comes evident in the fact that the patients 
are not able to use a word which has 
normally several meanings, now with one 
meaning, now with another, and they 
cannot understand such a shift. They can- 
not grasp metaphoric use of words, etc. 


Ill 


However, the patients are not with- 
out speech. They are able, with the help 
of speech, to come to terms with the 
demands of the environment to a certain 
degree. Some patients even learn again 
to find the right word for an object, they 
become able to ‘name’ objects. The fol- 
lowing example may illustrate this: A 
patient of mine behaved in the beginning 
like other amnesic aphasic cases. In time 
she was able to give names to some fam- 
iliar objects. But further examination 
showed clearly that we were not dealing 
with real naming. The words could be 
used only in connection with a definite 
appearance of the objects. This became 
particularly clear in connection with col- 
ors. She declined to extend the same 
‘name’ which she had given to a definite 
color to the several shades of the given 
color, on the ground that it would not be 
correct to call these red, blue, etc. How- 
ever, in the course of time, after repeated 
examinations, the patient came to call 
various shades by the same name, for 
instance, she would use the word red for 
all shades of red. Superficially she seemed 
to behave like a normal person; one 
might have thought she had improved. 
But it was not so. Asked why she now 
called all these different shades by the 
same word, she answered, “The doctors 
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have told me that all these colors are 
named red. Therefore I call them all red.’ 
Asked if this was not correct, she laughed 
and said ‘Not one of these colors is red, 
but I am told to call them by this word.’* 
It is clear that she had not used the word 
as a symbol, but had learned to build 
quite a superficial connection between a 
diversity of things and one word, a rather 
meaningless connection which, however, 
helped her to carry out a task, if only in 
a quite external way. Her good memory 
helped her in this task. It is very import- 
ant to bear in mind that words can be 
used in this way by patients, otherwise 
we may be easily deceived. 

We may illustrate by still further ex- 
amples that the words used by the patient 
in an apparently normal way are never- 
theless of a totally concrete character. 
Asked to mention the names of some 
animals, the same patient was at first 
unable to do so. Then suddenly she said: 
‘A polar bear, a brown bear, a lion, a 
tiger.’ Asked why she named just these 
animals, she said ‘If we enter the zoo- 
logical gardens we come first to the polar 
bear and then to the other animals.’ 
Apparently she had remembered the 
particular animals in the order in which 
they were located in the zoological gar- 
dens of her home town, and she used 
the words as they belonged to the con- 
crete situation. In this connection it was 
very characteristic that she did not say: 
‘bears’\—a word which expresses the cat- 
egory of all different kinds of bears and 
which we would use when asked to name 
animals—but that she used the more spe- 
cific words ‘polar bear, brown bear.’ 

We found the same thing when the 
patient was asked to mention different 
female names. She said: ‘Grete, Paula, 
Clara, Martha.’ When asked why she 
had given just these names, she answered, 


*See Rothmann, p. 18. 


‘those are all G's’ (G was her family 
name), and went on, ‘one sister died of 
a heart neurosis.’ This example demon- 
strates very clearly that the patient did not 
think of names but only of words which 
belonged to the particular situation. How 
very concretely such words are taken may 
be demonstrated by the following ex- 
ample. When a knife was offered to a 
patient of this type, together with a pen- 
cil, she called the knife a ‘pencil sharp- 
ener, when the knife was offered to- 
gether with an apple it was an ‘apple- 
parer’ to her, in company with a piece of 
bread it became a ‘breadknife,’ and to- 
gether with a fork it was ‘knife and 
fork.’ She never uttered spontaneously 
the word knife alone and when she was 
asked, ‘Could we not call all these simply 
knife? she replied promptly, ‘No.’ The 
words the patient utters apparently do not 
have the character of names; they indicate 
external associations which the patient 
has learned. One should not call this 
naming, but should differentiate such use 
of words as pseudonaming. This distinc- 
tion is important, for various reasons. If 
we do not distinguish between these two 
forms of applying words to objects, we 
may overlook the failure of the patient 
and make a wrong diagnosis of his defect 
in naming. The opposite error is also 
possible. Another type of patient is hamp- 
ered in evoking words because of a mem- 
ory defect. From his incapacity to name 
objects, we might assume that he has an 
impairment of the abstract attitude, 
which is not the case. Only by careful 
study can we decide which is the cause 
of the inability. But our conclusion is 
of significance also for the interpretation 
of speech performance in normals. It is 
impossible to evaluate any utterance on 
its face value without a carecul analysis 
of the attitude that accompanies it. 
Individuals, normal as well as abnor- 
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mal, possess a varying number of speech- 
automatisms, They are acquired like other 
learned activities, and once set going they 
run off as wholes without further stimu- 
lation and without the performer's cog- 
nizance of the components. We are not 
necessarily aware of their meaning while 
bringing them forth. Nevertheless, they 
are not independent of the attitude of 
meaning, but are essentially embedded 
in it. This becomes evident in some ob- 
servations on patients: Mentally defec- 
tive children may learn a great number 
of such automatisms with the help of 
adults, but they may lose them later be- 
cause they do not develop the abstract 
attitude. Adult patients who acquire im- 
pairment of the abstract attitude forget 
automatisms, for example the multiplica- 
tion table, well fixed as it may appear, be- 
cause they have lost the value of numbers. 

A good example to illustrate the dif- 
ference between speech automatisms and 
meaningful language is the learning of 
vocabulary in a foreign language. So 
long as we have no real understanding 
of the foreign language we acquire the 
words only in their superficial connection 
with the words of our own language. We 
know that these words belong to a defi- 
nite situation and are able to use them 
correctly without having a real under- 
standing of their meaning. However, this 
covers only these given situations. We 
make many a mistake of using words in 
situations where they do not fit, because 
we have no real insight into their mean- 
ing. The situation changes when we have 
acquired a real conception of the for- 
eign language, so that we understand the 
fundamental meaning of its words. Then 
the ‘words achieve an absolutely different 
character. They become representatives of 
the categorical approach to the surround- 
ing world, and only then can one speak 
of having mastered the language. 
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IV 


The following, then, are the main con- 
clusions derived from our experiences 
with patients having definite speech dis- 
turbances due to brain damage: 


1. The seemingly simple function of 
naming objects does not present a simple 
connection between a thing and a word. 
Naming pre-supposes a special attitude 
toward the object; that attitude in which 
the individual is detached from a given 
condition, the conceptual or abstract atti- 
tude characteristic of human beings. 


2. We have to distinguish naming 
from pseudo-naming, which is based on 
simple associations, speech automatisms 
which play a great role in normal lan- 
guage. Pathology teaches us that they are 
not independent from the abstract atti- 
tude. The use of these ‘tools’ in language 
is not quite true language, but they be- 
come part of language by their association 
with meaning. Their conditional back- 
ground is the abstract attitude. 


3. Naming is only one example of 
human language which is characterized 
by the phenomenon of meaning; lan- 
guage is a means for building up the 
world in a particular way, i.e., the con- 
ceptual way. Pathology confirms the 
ideas of W. von Humboldt, who wrote: 
‘Language does not represent objects 
themselves but the concepts which the 
mind has formed of them in that auto- 
nomous activity by which it creates lan- 
guage.’ 

The significance of this autonomous 
activity which we call the abstract atti- 
tude can be nowhere grasped as clearly 
as in the changes of the behavior of 
such patients as mentioned: in the change 
of their total personality, in their lack 
ef activity, of creativeness, freedom, and 
social adaptation, and in the changes of 
their language that we have described. 
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The application of categories—thing and attribute—to actual 
and ultimate reality is illegitimate. By adding a thing to which 
sensations are supposed to adhere as attributes, thought commits 
a very serious error. Where is the ‘sweet’ that is ascribed to the 
sugar? It exists only in the act of sensation. Where is the ‘sugar’ 
that is supposed to be ‘white,’ ‘sweet,’ ‘hard,’ fine,’ whose ‘essence’ 
is supposed to consist of these qualities? 

Thought deals with the sensation complex twice, once as thing 
and again as attribute. The succession of sensation alone is given, 
and out of these two entirely different conceptual values are devel- 
oped. 

By means of the ‘imaginative faculty’ thought has invented a 
thing which is supposed to possess an attribute. The thing, the 
attribute, and the whole relationship is a fiction. 

By further isolating the members of this relation the logical 
function magnifies the error it has made. Disunited, these isolated 
elements are a contradiction. By releasing the tension in the judg- 
ment ‘the sugar is sweet’ nothing whatever is attained for know- 
ledge, but something of practical utility. 


HANS VAIHINGER, The Philosophy of ‘As-If.’ 
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+ BOOK REVIEWS + 


‘Space’ Exploded 


THE Way BEYOND ‘ArT’: THE WorK 
OF HERBERT BAYER, by Alexander 
Dorner. New York: Wittenborn, 
Schultz, Inc., 1947. 245 pp. $5.50. 


The quotation marks reveal at once 
the non-aristotelian orientation. Dorner 
rejects from the outset the traditional 
view of ‘art’ as something that belongs 
in a compartment by itself. He rejects, 
too, the classic view that it is the duty 
of ‘art’ in some way or another to fix 
immutable and eternal truths, or to find 
an unchanging divine order behind the 
appearances of change. Like the scien- 
tists, he accepts change as the important 
principle underlying everything: 

The scientist no longer works on a 
static basis. He can no longer see ideas 
as symbols of eternal truths. He re- 
gards all images [/.e., maps} of reality 
as temporary products of the interac- 
tion with a millieu which itself 
changes. Hence no product remains the 
symbol of an ultimate principle. What 
holds the universe together is the 
transformation-act of open growth. 
(p. 198) 


Art today should therefore be—and by 
art, Dorner can mean a painting, an ad- 
vertising layout, an industrial exhibition, 
a public park, or the structure of a rail- 
way station—not ‘a self-contained static 
condition,’ but ‘more and more an aggres- 
sive energy seeking to transform the vis- 
itor.’ Transform him in what way? In the 
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direction of ‘the improvement of his pre- 
sent ways of feeling and thinking,’ which 
are, in Dorner’s opinion no less than in 
that of general semanticists, hopelessly 
inadequate to the demands of the modern 
world. 

For example—and here the author 
cites the work of Herbert Bayer—tradi- 
tional museums built upon traditional 
assumptions cannot so transform the 
visitor: 

A museum conserves supposedly 
eternal values and truths. But the new 
type would be a kind of powerhouse, 
a producer of new energies. So long 
as the museum remains content to pre- 
serve old truths and to collect relics 
that house the timeless spirit of 
QUALITY it acts as an escape from life. 
Despite its air of restless activity it 
poses as a temple of tranquillity and 
peace—something that does not exist 
and should not be allowed to pretend 
to exist. It is like a dead hand reach- 
ing forward into our lives and stop- 
ping them. (p. 232; reviewer's italics) 


Art, then, should not be in any sense 
an escape from life: ‘It is high time that 
we dropped the empty shell of an eter- 
nal revealed order and with it the kind 
of “art” which symbolizes immutability.’ 
Dorner’s demand comes from a thor- 
oughgoing non-elementalistic point of 
view: 

Why stil! pretend that practical life 
is dirty and dreary, a restless ‘busi- 
ness,’ and that there is a restful heaven 
[in art} of purely spiritual ideas? Why 
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go on paralyzing life by that split? 

(p. 215) 

The historical discussions (for Dorner 
is an erudite art historian) of the Renais- 
sance idea of an absolute three-dimen- 
sional space (pure and geometrical) as 
the ‘scaffolding of the eternal,’ holding 
together the changeable realm of sense 
experience, and of the later Romantic 
notion of the artist’s ‘autonomous indi- 
viduality’ as another kind of absolute, 
constitute the foundations of his argu- 
ment. ‘There is no urge inherent in hu- 
man nature,’ says Dorner, ‘to conceive 
forms—let alone space—statically and 
three-dimensionally. This way of viewing 
the world is determined by local histor- 
ical conditions.’ Having demonstrated 
the local and provincial character of our 
traditional ‘space,’ Dorner proceeds to an 
equally destructive analysis of the notion 
of artistic individuality. The Romantic 
artist prided himself on his freedom— 
his unrelatedness—he was ‘the delegate 
of God’s own creativeness.’ From this 
point of view the Romantic artist dis- 
solved the traditional framework of 
space. But the necessarily private char- 
acter of the Romantic symbol (private 
because the artist acknowledged no 
responsibility to anyone but himself) 
doomed the artist to isolation. 

The political and social crises of our 
time merely reflect, according to Dorner, 
the crisis in our evolutionary develop- 
ment as a culture: we are at the cross- 
roads where we must go forward to a new 
way of perceiving and acting, a new way 
based on the new scientific concept of 
the world as interacting energy, or stum- 
ble into self-destruction trying to hang on 
to the traditional absolutes of pre-Ein- 
steinian ‘matter,’ ‘space,’ ‘the indestruc- 
tibility of the atom, etc., and their ac- 
companying orientations. Like the mod- 
ern scientist, the modern artist can ‘con- 


ceive the universe as an indivisible unity, 
consisting of pure energies in constant 
mutual transformation.’ 

In Herbert Bayer’s work, Dorner finds 
the ‘supraspatial reality of pure energies’ 
made manifest. The artist has brought art 
back to responsibility and relatedness to 
its environment by his use of common 
symbols. But uniting them in terms of 
live energies, interpenetrating and inter- 
acting upon each other, Bayer gives us 
a visual actualization of the new world- 
view: 

We live in a new reality where all 
is continually transforming and being 
transformed, and creative by dint of 
mutual interpenetration. Nowhere can 
we say in these compositions, ‘here we 
rest,’ or ‘here is here,’ because prac- 
tically every ‘here’ can also be ‘there.’ 


The picture of the new reality which 
Bayer gives us in his compositions is 
therefore that to which we must adjust 
in order to bring our thinking-and-feel- 
ing in line with our scientific knowledge. 
The effect of such a transformation of 
ourselves is exhilarating: 

Indeed, nature appears here in a 
totally new aspect. It is no longer the 
good old nature which, we were taught 
in school, blindly moves and redistri- 
butes pellets of matter from one place 
in space to another. It is no longer a 
hostile colossus against which we have 
to defend ourselves by searching for 
an eternal law. This is a nature which 
is as alive and creative as we are, a 
nature that moves because it changes 
itself and its laws, a nature that grows 
by interactive self-transformation. We 
are faced with the new breathtaking 
¢penness of a nature which is massless 
energy and therefore never enclosed in 
the cage of identity. Nature is no 
longer blindly driven because it con- 
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tains nothing dead. This—translated 
into non-artistic terms—is the new ex- 

perience in Bayer’s aerodynamic pic- 
tures. These compositions tempt us 
more than others to point out the simi- 
larity between modern art and modern 
science, because their subject matter en- 
forces the comparison. In both, doors 
are opened onto a new world with un- 
limited capacity for change and for im- 
provement through change. All of 
Bayer's latest compositions vibrate with 
this new experience of nature. They 
represent a mew species of artistic 
mind, a species that feels at home even 
in the technical signs of modern sci- 
ence, 

The implications of ‘interaction’ and 
‘interpenetration’ in modern art, then, has 
its ethical and political dimension in add- 
ition to the esthetic. The political indi- 
vidual must think of himself as ‘an ener- 
getic process striving to improve himself 
through interaction with other energies,’ 
and he therefore cannot be isolationist 
either in a personal or national sense. 
Such attitudes must also permeate his 
economic thinking. The visual experiences 
of our time, as exemplified in such art- 
ists as Bayer, are one with the modern 
sciences and philosophy in providing us 
with the ‘moral strength’ (the sense 
of interdependence and time-binding?) 
needed now. It is the fuction of art to be 
in this sense one of the ‘ethical teachers 
of modern man.’ 

Dorner’s views, thus summarized, ap- 
pear to me to make a great deal of sense 
to the student of general semantics. The 


challenging of traditional notions of 


‘form’ and ‘substance’ has certainly been 
part of general semantics thought. While 
we are challenging these notions verb- 
ally, the artist challenges them at deeper 
affective levels—which certainly is nec- 
essary if our semantic reactions are to be 
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reorganized in any basic way. It helps 
us to understand modern art, therefore, 
to be told: 

All ‘form’ belongs to a three-dimen- 
sional solid world with a fixed exten- 
sion. This is exactly what the modern 
vision is trying to overcome. 

I am sorry about only one thing in 
Dorner’s baok, and that is that its major 
illustrative emphasis should have been on 
the work of one artist, Herbert Bayer, 
excellent as it may be. (I like Bayer’s 
work myself, but there are artists I warm 
up to more.) Dorner’s argument has so 
great a general bearing that I feel he has 
lost a little of its effect by not drawing 
his examples from a wider field. But I am 
ready to grant that this is an objection 
that might well be withdrawn if I were 
better acquainted with Bayer’s work. 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 


What is Literary 
‘Influence’? 


ON A DARKLING PLAIN, by Harvey 
Curtis Webster. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1947. 240 pp. 
$3.50. 

In On a Darkling Plain, Harvey Cur- 
tis Webster undertakes a fascinating but 
highly complex inquiry into the origins 
and evolution of Hardy’s ‘pessimism.’ 
Why did Hardy abandon his early Chris- 
tian faith? When did he first proclaim 
his ‘pessimistic’ outlook? How was it 
modified by experience and reflection in 
the course of the years? Did he express 
any melioristic convictions or, as he con- 
templated the worst, was he consistently 
without hope for mankind? These are 
some of the questions the author tries 
to answer, but it is the method rather 
than the conclusions at which he arrives 
which calls for critical scrutiny. 
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With admirably schooled patience and 
pertinacity Webster hunts his quarry 
through labyrinthine ways, examining 
Hardy’s Journals, novels, and poetry for 
revealing clues as to the growth of his 
pessimism. The assumptions underlying 
this method of attack deserve some 
attention, for they are responsible for 
quite a number of huge and _ heavily 
documented doctoral dissertations. First 
of all, Webster is apparently a believer 
in the doctrine that at each period of 
history there is a distinctive climate of 
thought, what has loosely been called the 
Zeitgeist. Here is an abstraction which 
needs to be dissociated and carefully 
analyzed, for there is no such thing 
as the spirit of an age, only a turbulent, 
brawling host of contentious ‘spirits.’ 
Second, Webster suffers from the com- 
mon academic mania of pursuing ‘influ- 
ences’ to their ultimate lair. For example, 
he can write in all seriousness: ‘Although 
we can trace no specific parallels between 
the thought of most of his contempor- 
aries and the thought of Hardy, it seems 
unlikely that he wouid have continued to 
be as pessimistic as he was if his reading 
of rationalistic literature had stopped in 
1865. It is improbable that Hardy should 
have gained sufficient intellectual impetus 
from the Origin of Species and the Essays 
and Reviews to catry him through the 
various developments perceptible in his 
philosophy during the seventies.’ But how 
does he know? How can such pseudo- 
problems be empirically solved? Ob- 
viously every writer is subjected to an 
infinite multiplicity of influences of all 
kinds in the course of his life, and it is 
not without significance that writers liv- 
ing in the same milieu and at approxi- 
mately the same time develop strikingly 
different points of view. Hence ‘influ- 
ences’ are dangerously misleading will- 
o’-the-wisps to follow in seeking to de- 


termine the qualitative changes in the 
contents of a creative man’s mind. What 
must be ascertained, if at all possible, is 
what profound changes took place in his 
total personality, what elements in his 
culture he assimilated and rejected, and 
why. Unless the writer under discussion 
elects to tell us—and he may not be in- 
clined to confess his indebtedness or he 
may himself not be aware of the most 
vital and decisive shaping influences in 
his life—the researcher is blundering in 
the dark. 

Another difficulty connected with such 
an investigation lies in the meaning we 
assign to such a multiordinal term as 
‘pessimism.’ There are many kinds of 
pessimists and many kinds of pessimism. 
Webster's thesis is that Hardy's pessi- 
mism did not betray a steady, consistent 
pattern of thought, and he takes excep- 
tion to the interpretation given by other 
writers of this aspect of Hardy's person- 
ality. After describing the sort of boy- 
hood and youth Hardy enjoyed, he ex- 
plains how Hardy's environment—since 
character development is ‘determined’ by 
the play of environment upon inherited 
tendencies—made Hardy what he event- 
ually became. Webster's conclusion is 
that Hardy's melancholy did not emerge 
till later, and that his early environment 
was not responsible for his dark reading 
of life. Then came the publication of 
Darwin's Origin of Species and the fur- 
ious controversial literature it precipi- 
tated. If Hardy read this printed material 
and accepted the Darwinian hypothesis, 
then his understanding of the laws which 
governed the universe would have to be 
radically revised. Thus by twenty-six, 
Hardy arrived at the conviction, voiced 
in his poem ‘Hap,’ that ‘Crass Casualty’ 
and ‘dicing Time,’ purblind Doomsters, 
both, had as readily strown blisses a- 
bout his pilgrimage as pain. 
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If Hardy conceived the world as ruled 
by chance, his interpretation tells us as 
much about himself as it does about the 
nature of the world. Hardy was no sys- 
tematic thinker, and his interpretation 
took the form of personifying the forces, 
whatever they might be, which controlled 
the flux of energy in the universe. There 
was no indication that the struggle for 
survival was governed by a principle that 
picked out the ethically superior species. 
Only accidental variation ruled. Hence 
the laws of nature are unconscionable 
and ruthless. 

From all this the rest of Hardy’s meta- 
physics followed. The pain and misery 
that human beings feel are not inflicted 
deliberately by some vengeful deity, for 
nature works without regard for human 
ideals of happiness. No conscious intel- 
ligence, only the force of Chance, is at 
the helm, and it is Chance that is repon- 
sible for all that man has become. At any 
rate, in his fiction and poetry Hardy gives 
expression to such sentiments, portraying 
nature's superb indifference to moral 
values, its sole concern being for the per- 
petuation of the race. Hardy concluded 
that natural law was inimical, almost 
maliciously so, to the fulfillment of man’s 
purpose. Tracing through Hardy’s novels 
the unfolding of this metaphysical pre- 
possession, this biological pessimism, 
Webster decides, on the basis of textual 
evidence, that Hardy is not a strict scien- 
tific determinist. But if there are contra- 
dictions in Hardy's interpretation of life, 
there is the saving realization that he is 
an artist rather than philosopher, and that 


he is creating poetry and fiction rather: 


than logically coherent systems. 
Another feature of this book is Web- 


ster’s attempt to demonstrate that Hardy 
was at heart a meliorist, convinced that 
social conditions could be improved. 
Webster is then confronted with the task 
of explaining how Hardy became melio- 
ristic while the thought of his age be- 
came more pessimistic, and he does this 
by indicating that Hardy’s social protests 
were as much a part of his Weltanschau- 
ung as his perception of the inevitableness 
of tragedy. Not until later, between 1886 
and 1893, is there reliable evidence that 
Hardy adopted the term ‘Will’ from 
Schopenhauer, but that is about all he 
owes to the German philosopher. In spite 
of the fact that Hardy was all the time 
aware of the irremediable ills of life, his 
interpretation is construed to be a kind 
of meliorism, reconciling his belief that 
man’s actions arte determined with his 
belief that man can also change his world 
for the better. 

Though more comprehensive in scope 
and more detailed and documented in 
its analysis of the philosophical impli- 
cations of Hardy’s work, particularly his 
novels, it has not, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, superseded Ernest Brennecke’s 
study, Thomas Hardy's Universe, pub- 
lished in 1924. The latter gives a more 
incisive analysis of the ‘Hardy-universe,’ 
without being led into digressions about 
hypothetical influences. It remains to be 
pointed out, however, that Webster's 
study, the result of intensive research, 
gives the more thorough account of the 
social, literary, and intellectual back- 
ground of the time from which Hardy 
presumably derived his pessimistic phil- 
osophy. 

CHARLES I, GLICKSBERG 
Brooklyn College 
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+ FILM REVIEW + 


SUBSTANCE, FILM-VALUE, 


PHOTOGRAPHY, THEATER 


OST OF US, I suppose, evaluate a 
film roughly as good, ., , or 
bad, o, ¢. By good,, I mean a film whose 
effect on the motives and conduct of 
those who see it is to make them non- 
attached, understanding, and productive 
in a greater measure than before. By 
good,, I mean a film whose construction, 
shooting, and editing, recognize that film 
is essentially a visual flow, with or with- 
out a concurrent flow of sound; a three- 
dimensional art, where the third dimen- 
sion is time instead of depth. I can take 
a certain amount of badness,, if a film 
shows a certain degree of goodness,. But 
film-going usually presents itself in the 
form of choice-making, and I notice 
lately that I have commonly found some 
other preferable picture showing the 
same night as the latest Hitchcock, or Mr. 
Montgomery's The Lady in the Lake 
(U.S.A.). And this despite the fact that 
the latter would certainly be interesting,, 
as using a very filmic and not very com- 
mon approach, used by F. W. Murnau in 
The Last Laugh (Germany: 1925). This 
is perhaps a recognition of the essential 
immorality of being concerned with good- 
ness, in the absence of goodness, ; for an 
instrument can have no value apart from 
the purpose it serves. 
First-run cinemas, and others too, have 
been showing revivals. Good film, with 
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either subscript, is rare in current pro- 
duction, especially that shown in tied 
theaters; and the technical progress made 
in a decade isn’t enough to date films 
in this respect. Some films indeed of ten 
or twenty years ago have a freshness yet, 
and a technical mastery scarce today. 

This quarter was brightened here by 
a brief revival of Machaty’s Ekstase 
(Hungary), fourteen years old. Here is a 
film with a visual content that is richly 
significant. A husband finds that he is 
carrying in his car his wife’s lover. His 
timid rage expresses itself in driving at 
a furious pace, that might have ended in 
disaster if he hadn’t slowed down at a 
level crossing; and the panting of the 
husband is intercut with the intermitting 
exhaust steam of the locomotive. The 
husband's character is shown by the delib- 
eration with which he brings a chair leg 
down on a bee stunned by a blow of his 
newspaper. The husband on the verge of 
suicide is intercut with a fly caught in the 
interspace between two panes of glass, 
and one twisting on flypaper. These are 
but random samples of a poetic level 
maintained all thru the film. 

The Film Society movement, which 
seems to be flourishing again in England, 
has died out in Canada, and appears 
never to have gained much ground in the 
United states, did much, in reviving the 
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best films, .na ,, to provide the filmgoer 
with adequate standards. All that now 
fills this function are a few cinemas in 
larger centers, like New York or Chicago, 
whose programs are of a Film Society 
standard. 

General Suvorov (V. 1. Pudovkin and 
M. Dolla: USSR) isn’t new except in the 
sense that this is its first run here Cher- 
kassov plays the title role with distinc- 
tion, and is very well supported; and the 
movement and grouping of people is 
well managed. This warrants the lesser 
distinction of good,; and that of good, 
also, for the compositions are up to the ex- 
cellence of the best Russian films, studio 
shots and exteriors both. In the final 
Alpine passages, the shots keep us con- 
stantly in mind of the perilous places 
in which the action happened. In every 
shot, even in close-ups, the steep diag- 
onals of misty slopes, receding vistas in 
which the ground was aligned with men’s 


. backs, chasms distantly below, misty 


heights. 

For me the film was good,. I was 
glad the name should acquire meaning 
for me. Suvorov’s emphasis on man-to- 
man relations between himself and the 
men in the ranks, at a time when social 
gaps were precipitous, his contempt for 
finery without function, rank without 
merit, regulations without reason, gave 
him interest for me. But the film can- 
not qualify as good,. Tempo, of course, 
was judiciously hastened here and there, 
pantomime was occasionally clear by it- 
self, as when the plain-spoken general 
entered the ante-room, and almost fell on 
the slippery floor in front of the courtiers. 
The eight episodes, separated by conti- 
nuity titles, covering fifteen years or so, 
were chosen to show, with varying em- 
phasis, his attitudes, both as man and 
general. But his talks to his men, his 
councils of war, his interview with Czar 
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Paul, his bowing to a lackey, even his 
drawing a vigorous crayon stroke across 
a map, have only a very hazy meaning 
apart from the titles translating the dia- 
log. Avalanches told their own story, but 
human speech was needed to tell us that a 
man we saw laid out was dead from 
hunger and cold, for falling rocks and 
enemy action were equally probable rea- 
sons for the death. And this is disap- 
pointing, for Pudovkin has made some 
fine contributions to film theory. Machaty, 
on the other hand, has been able to ex- 
press a wide range of human feeling en- 
tirely by his visuals, for the few English 
speeches later dubbed can hardly be read. 

The expectation was less but the dis- 
appointment as great with Sister Kenny, 
directed by Dudley Nicholls (USA). It 
only takes but one film like The Over- 
landers, played by Australians, photo- 
graphed in Australia, to make a film like 
Sister Kenny distastefully stagey; for Mr. 
Jagger speaks as he did in A Yank in 
London, where he played an American. 
And this is true of all persons in the cast. 
It is a worse situation than that in Odd 
Man Out, where James Mason started out 
with a quite convincing Irish speech, and 
(along with his Canadian colleague, 
Robert Beatty) dropped the local flavor 
as the part proceeded. But the Irish flavor 
was finely kept up by a distinguished 
supporting cast of Irish actors, and 
Messrs. Mason and Beatty had little to 
say after the opening sequences. But here 
at least the part played by speech in creat- 
ing the illusion of reality was recognized. 

Even more unfortunate in Sister Ken- 
ney was the treatment of the children—in 
all but the medical sense. Charm and 
sweetness in the children would have 
greatly enhanced the dramatic effective- 
ness of her that worked for them. And 
there are children, whose voices, alone 
and in chorus, are lovely to listen to, and 
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there are children, like those in Great 
Expectations, who can be charming even 
on the screen, when some imagination is 
shown with and by them. The children 
in Sister Kenny, tho surely among the 
most important elements in it, were 
neither charming in manner nor sweet 
in voice. The voices were mostly hoarse, 
monotonous, or indistinct, the manner 
mostly wooden, with no suggestion at 
any point of Queensland. There seems 
little value in leaving the impression 
that Australians talk like Americans; 
for of greater consequence today is 
the acceptance of other people's differ- 
ences, not fostering the impression that 
everybody, of course, does as we do. 
But haste, and a jaded lack of interest, 
is more the impression left than any 
other. Instead of ‘Imperial Airways Lim- 
ited,’ ‘British Imperial Airways’ is writ- 
ten beside the door of Croydon Airport. 
I should like to be sure that a doctor's 
working-place in Queensland is called an 
‘office, not a ‘consulting-room.’ Sister 
Kenny's examination of her first case of 
poliomyelitis is clearly done. But the 
piper’s presentation of the horse, on be- 
half of the local folk was a trifle strained. 
The sudden appearance of the crowd be- 
low the window of Dr. Tutor’s office, to 
show that the people were for her, was 
never explained. The acting, all thru, 
perhaps excepting Miss Rosalind Russell 
as Sister Kenny, was undistinguished. 
But while regretting that the handling 
wasn’t as careful as the subject warranted, 
we should be glad that it was done at all, 
and with as little punch-pulling. It is the 
story of a woman who formulated a new 
description of an illness, and followed a 
new treatment, by starting from what 
she found at the objective level; not 
knowing, at the time, of earlier formu- 
lations, and finding, when later informed 
of them, that they didn’t agree with the 


objective event, as she had found it. She 
ran foul of the a priori doctors. The 
orthopedic surgeon Brack said, ‘You speak 
of spasm, incodrdination, alienation, re- 
education—I don’t find these words in 
any of the books.’ Dr. Macdonald, her 
friend, advises her, ‘Don’t use the word, 
spasm—say muscle condition. If you say 
spasm, they'll have a spasm.’ 

It is noteworthy that in this film, and 
in A Matter of Life and Death, there is 
no personal villain. In both is the con- 
cept of the individual versus the system, 
which is the object of attack; and in 
Sister Kenny the further suggestion of 
objective events against authority. Sister 
Kenny is generous to the medical pro- 
fession that closed up her clinics twice 
in Australia, and owes her gratitude to 
Dr. Macdonald, who consistently encour- 
aged her in her work. She gives doctors 
credit for being sincere, but pigheaded ; 
they seem to her too reverent of medical 
authority, too incredulous of extra-medi- 
cal discoveries, not willing enough to 
compare impartially a new formulation 
to the event it refers to. On the other 
hand, it is suggested that she was her- 
self rather too tart and uncompromising 
for the acceptance of herself and her 
method—but not perhaps without some 
excuse. 

It is not possible altogether to treat 
matter and manner apart from one an- 
other. This film is not as good,, not as 
persuasive, not as expressive of the per- 
sonality of its subject, as it would have 
been, if better, and better,. 


II 


The Captive Heart (Basil Dearden: 
Great Britain) is a study of life in a 
prisoner-of-war camp in Germany, photo- 
graphed in large part in the camp itself. 
Beginning with the tramp across Europe 
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in June, 1940, to Offizier Lagen xxvu, 
the events of life in the camp are told 
with sincere feeling. The uncommunica- 
tive one, a Czech professor, escaped from 
concentration camp, who took the papers 
of a dead Englishman; the months of 
wait for parcels; despondency and quick 
temper; the changing of seasons, snow 
to rain to snow; the first parcels; the 
eager but guarded listening to German 
news broadcasts; the lad who finds he 
won't recover his sight, and his gradual 
regaining of poise under tactful treat- 
ment; the letters from home; the cricket 
games, boxing, gardening, dramatics, 
with Red Cross equipment; the remin- 
iscences; the chaining of prisoners in 
reprisal—shot of a German soldier plac- 
ing chains on the blind lad’s wrists, 
adding impassively but apologetically, 
‘Orders.’ 

Each year is harder to bear than the 
last. There is a very moving scene, in 
which the Professor's voice tells us his 
letter: ‘. . . it is not the duration, but 
the indefiniteness of duration. . . . the 
fear of becoming forgotten.’ The camera 
pans from a map on the wall to the 
Czech beneath it, looking at it, his letter 
before him, slowly past the others, lying 
pensive in their bunks, or sitting idly 
at the table, past the bucket catching 
the leak from the roof, to the musicians 
back at the window, as he looks at the 
rain-streaked panes. And over the whole 
scene, the faint slow smears of light 
that has come thru rainy glass. The only 
sound that breaks the despondent silence 
is the voice of the letter-writer that speaks 
for them all. 

And those at home, the pregnant wife, 
the jealous sister-in-law, and the supposed 
wife of the Czech to whom he finds he 
has to write to allay the suspicions of 
the Gestapo official that regularly visits 
the camp. As an excuse for writing with 
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his left, he edges his hand slowly up 
the stake he is holding, as another pris- 
oner hammers it into the ground. There 
are four quick shots: his thumb over the 
top of the stake, his head turning away, 
the watching doctor crying in warning, 
and then a long shot of the Czech, the 
image distorted in wavy pulses before it 
slowly dims out. Here the dimming pic- 
ture suggests the dimming of reality in 
the presence of an intense sensation of 
pain, and perhaps fainting, the pulsing 
distortion of the image suggests the vibra- 
tion of the pain. Very good,. 

The first meeting between the Czech 
and his wife-by-letter was a shock. Be- 
fore the war, she and her husband had 
been estranged, but it still was a shock, 
for she had formulated the situation as 
a husband reformed. And later, on a 
night when victory is being proclaimed 
in rockets, her father comes to tell her 
that Captain Hacek wishes to speak to 
her. She smiles and runs from the cam- 
era. A bright rocket soars into the sky. 
Inside, she is running eagerly toward 
the camera. From another angle, a rocket 
soars, bright and exultant. Close-up of 
her listening face at the telephone, happy. 
A rocket breaking slowly into flower-like 
stars. His face in close-up at the tele- 
phone. Another flower-like zenith. Her 
face again, lips moving, no words heard. 
And a final shot of a sky filled with 
many rockets. A fine use of things to 
suggest feelings of eager exuberance and 
bubbling joy. 

Odd Man Out (Carol Reed: Great 
Britain) has been described by three dif- 
ferent writers in Documentary News Let- 
ters as ‘average,’ ‘devitalized,’ and ‘a 
masterpiece.’ Basil Wright insists that 
the persons are individuals, not types; 
but the conception of the film is near 
that of the morality play, where the 
characters were named for qualities, and 
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were seen at a distance. Film persons 
are seen close, individualized in face and 
figure, given personal names. It isn’t 
easy to see beyond these to the ‘ruling 
passion’; and yet it is there. The Inspec- 
tor’s is Justice, the Priest's is Pity, the 
girl’s is Possessive Love, the Artist's is 
Expression, Dennis's is Loyalty to a So- 
cial Group, and so on to Shell, the 
needy bird-fancier, twice photographed 
in the same frame as a stone angel, who 
seems to be Unsophisticated Self-Forget- 
fulness. It is rather fun to look for the 
inner meanings. And variously treated by 
each of these and others is the wounded 
leader, weak from living in hiding, badly 
wounded, and wanted for murder. 

The clock-tower that begins and ends 
the action recurs in many frames, at var- 
ious distances from the camera, to remind 
us that all happens in a small circumfer- 
ence, and the action takes exactly eight 
hours; yet the circumscription in space- 
time only heightens the sense that what 
we see is a world-stage and life-span, the 
struggle of many forces, hard exactly to 
call good or evil, for the soul of man. 
Almost the same words describe the med- 
ieval morality play. The film was good,, 
for it was thoughtfully made, and called 
for thought in the spectator. 

There are frequent conversations. The 
one between the girl, the priest, and 
Shell, trying to get money for telling 
Johnny's whereabouts, would merely bore 
a non-English audience, ard in transla- 
tion titles would lose the sly vernacular 
subtlety which alone justifies it. Apart 
from these, the tempo is excellently man- 
aged, brisk and economical; and sound 
is used effectively in heightening feeling: 
alarm bells, ship sirens, the inanest of 
dance music, trains, chimes, and others. 
And the film is visual much above the 
average. To express Johnny's physical 
weakness, the clouding of the frame that 


shows what he sees, hypnotic low shots 
of approaching cobbles, the swerving 
camera glance from street up to building- 
top; the up-shot of the artist hanging 
over the counter-door in the public house, 
feet huge by the camera, tiny head pro- 
truding from the other side, hinting per- 
haps his unbalanced make-up; the visual 
leit-motif of the pair of striding—often 
steel-helmeted—policemen, are a few of 
many points that could be singled out. 
And many compositions: a shadowy 
policemen to the left, as the two betrayed 
conspirators leave a house, pursuing 
police mere shadows on a gleaming wet 
wall, a little girl shrinking behind a 
lamp-post who knew where Johnny was. 
And the editing, from the quick nervous 
cutting that expressed the mood of the 
men on their way to the hold-up, to the 
fateful alternations of the ending. Here 
three viewpoints of the event were inter- 
cut. Kathleen and Johnny, back again at 
the docks after eight hours, he badly 
wounded, moving pale by pale slowly 
along the fence that keeps them from 
the docks, where a shipmaster has prom- 
ised to take them. Then the vista seen as 
they look back, snow stretching up most 
of the frame to the black of the buildings 
across the square, and along the line 
where black and white meet, a line of 
lights, two pairs for motor-cars, and 
four singles—in various groupings. And 
Father Tom, led by Shell, hurrying after 
Johnny and Kathleen. Kathleen shoots. 
Shell, wondering and fearful, and Father 
Tom, saddened and weary, stop, as two 
volleys answer. Then bodies of Johnny 
and Kathleen. Justice enters erect, Pity 
kneels by the bodies and then goes, with 
arm around the neck of Self-Forgetful- 
ness. The camera tilts thru the dark night 
and the falling snow to the clock face, 
the hands doubling one another on the 
point of twelve, as the chime begins. And 
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the little points that show mastery. In 
the shot of the bodies, a car's nose pro- 
trudes into the frame at bottom left. 
Before the camera slowly approaches the 
bodies, another car noses into the frame 
at bottom right, giving, in this completion 
of a perfectly symmetrical composition, 
a sense of rest and completion, ‘fitting the 
action exactly. Certainly good, ¢, » ana t-* 


Ill 


Among the most creative are the co- 
directors Michael Powell and Emeric 
Pressburger. | Know Where I'm Going 
(Great Britain) contains, besides rich 
Scottish speech and a nice feeling for 
Scottish ways (photographed in the He- 
brides), a very pleasant piece of filmic 
whimsy. Joan Webster is engaged (as 
a result, it is hinted, of determined plan- 
ning) to the chairman of the board of 
Consolidated Chemical Industries. Her 
father had asked her whom she was 
marrying, and she had handed him her 
employment card, bearing the company’s 
name. In the train, she hangs up her 
wedding-dress, in a cellophane cover, 
and thru the following passage variations 
on the Irish Folk Song I Know Where 
I’m Going are sung by choir with orches- 
tra. Her head, sleeping. Her father’s 
voice: ‘But you can’t marry Consolidated 
Chemical Industries?” Her lips move in 
her sleep, as her voice is heard, ‘Can't 
1?’ The camera pans from her to the cell- 
ophane cover, the dress gone. Dissolve 
to her in the dress, the other side of a 
here-and-there glinting drape of cello- 
phane. Again behind the cellophane, a 
clergyman in cassock, surplice, and stole, 
holding prayer book, backed by sketchily 
drawn rotating wheels and chimneys on 
a white ground: ‘Do you, Joan Webster, 
take Consolidated Chemical Industries to 


* Substance, film value, photography, theater. 
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be your lawful wedded husband?’ She, 
behind the cellophane, answers decisively, 
‘I do.’ Her sleeping head. The clergyman 
again, backed by the titanic wheels and 
physical assets, raises his voice, as if to 
reach some mighty colossus with distant 
ears, ‘And do you, Consolidated Chemical 
Industries, take Joan Webster to be your 
lawful wedded wife?’ Her sleeping head 
again. Outside, the engine's wheels, 
streaming steam, roar of the rails, voices 
talking: ‘Everything's arranged, every- 
thing’s arranged, everything’s arranged.’ 
Again, the sleeping head, and a voice 
heard, ‘You'll like the Highlands.’ Sound 
of wind. Behind the cellophane, rounded 
rolling hills, covered with Scottish tar- 
tans, and a tiny train with lighted win- 
dows winding up the valley and into a 
tunnel. Everything neatly done up in cel- 
lophane, just as she ordered it. 

At Glasgow, she is met by one of 
the directors and the stationmaster. Dur- 
ing the hasty conversation on the plat- 
form, the camera approaches, and with a 
slow fascination slowly seeks the station- 
master, his head, his tall hat, and at the 
close-up of the hat, a thin wisp of smoke 
rises from behind the tall funnel-seeming 
cylinder. Dissolve to the funnel of an 
engine from the same angle, the camera 
retreats, and away we fling on the next 
stage of the journey. 

A Matter of Life and Death (Great 
Britain: released here as Stairway to 
Heaven) , by the same directors, is equally 
fresh and visual. I certainly wasn’t the 
only film-goer that began speculating 
when color came. I imagined films in 
which mood could be suggested by the 
dominant color tones in a sequence, by 
the paling of tints and the deepening of 
shades, by a sudden flush of color amid 
the monochrome. Such are still rare, but 
this film is one of them. A pilot falls 
from a plane, and afterwards is subject 
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to spells of unconsciousness, during 
which he is present at events in heaven, 
or events in which heavenly persons com- 
municate with him. Events in heaven are 
shot in monochrome, dyed a pale purple, 
earthly events are shot in full color. 

As the situation presents itself to the 
pilot, Conductor 71, whose job it was 
to conduct him to heaven, missed him in 
the fog the night he jumped without a 
parachute out of his flaming plane. Be- 
fore the heavenly civil service discovered 
the error, a day had passed, and the pilot 
had fallen in love with an American 
girl. This, he claimed, wouldn't have 
happened, without the negligence of the 
heavenly authorities, and therefore en- 
titled him to an extension. He therefore 
appealed the case. To the neurologist 
the case was one of arachnoid adhesions, 
affecting the olfactory nerve. He there- 
fore recommends an operation, which is 
the film’s climax. 

The patient’s eye view is established 
as the pilot enters the hospital, varied 
ceilings, electric lights, door-lintels, and 
the lamp above the operating table, with 
Opaque center, the pupil of a yellow 
eye. The red rubber mask enters the 
frame against the ceiling. The yellow eye 
again, and red lids enter from top and 
bottom frame, to cover the eye completely 
with a red in which little particles move. 
As the music sustains a high note, the 
camera moves down to where the red 
grows purplish, and little by little pales 
to the heavenly monochrome. Three ver- 
tical lines widen to dominate the frame, 
suggesting after a little the pillars of a 
lofty room, and at their foot, little par- 
ticles that group and re-group, like dis- 
tant crowds. Dissolve to a level shot 
among the crowds assembling to hear the 
trial in “The Department of Records 
versus Squadron Leader Peter D. Carter, 
RAF.’ 


The trial in heaven and operation on 
earth are intercut. The movement of the 
mixing bellows of the anaesthetic machine 
was used as visual indication of the pa- 
tient’s condition: regular expansion and 
contraction, quickening, stoppage (at a 
critical moment of the trial) all indicated 
how the operation (the trial) was going. 
In Sidney Gilliatt’s picture Green for 
Danger (Great Britain), a rubber bag 
was used for a similar purpose, and the 
movement was visually more effective. 
The success of the operation, and the final 
disappearance of the heavenly personages, 
coincide. 

During the time of the pilot's hallucin- 
ations, the movement of all terrestrial 
persons is frozen, and he cannot commu- 
nicate. When they again resume life, 
they are not aware of any interval, sug- 
gesting thus that an apparently lengthy 
series of events can take place below 
the conscious, in a point of space-time 
exceedingly brief. In the same way, 
dreams just before waking can lead logi- 
cally up to, and incorporate, the event 
that occasioned our waking, happening 
thus ‘in no time at all.’ 

The working out of the detail is an 
elaboration of the theme that a concept 
of ‘heaven’ is relative to the culture of 
the individual. Heaven is reached by an 
escalator, wide, majestic, adorned by 
mighty statues, but still an escalator. The 
legal procedure is English. What his 
future attire was to be, put itself to the 
airman as the question, ‘Wings or props?’ 
It proves to be wings, distributed by a 
twentieth-century assembly-line, the pro- 
cedure of registration and issue of equip- 
ment very like that of the air force. The 
celestial files were infinitely greater, but 
had the same official composure as those 
of the Air Ministry. The almost un- 
precedented error was announced by a 
bill reading: 
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The Civil Service of heaven had its ‘tra- 
ditions’ just like the British or Indian 
ones. The twentieth century spoke again 
when Conductor 71 asked, ‘What is 
time?’ and there was a few-seconds-long 
darkening of the light, flashes, rumbles 
of thunder, rush of cold wind, and then 
light and sun again. And the former 
student of modern history at Oxford had 
for his prosecutor Abraham Farlan, the 
first man to be killed by a British bullet 
in the American Revolution. 

As in several recent English films, the 
problem of Anglo-American mutual pre- 
judice is dealt with boldly, fairly, and 
humorously. It will be hard to forget the 
venomous accent on the national adjec- 
tive when Abraham Farlan says ‘0405, 
British Double Summer Time.’ It may be 
that the surest way of disposing of such 
is laughing it out of court. Despite the 
fact that much hangs upon its talk, the 
visual components of the film are so well 
conceived, it would be hard not to give 
the film a good, ana ¢- 


DELIVERED 


IV 


With greater certainty, this can be said 
of The Overlanders (Harry Watt: Great 
Britain). The speech tells us interesting 
things, that cattle can’t go more than 
three days without water, for example; 
or adds traits of character, like Corky's 
thirst. But nothing that’s essential is 
told by the English language. The flow 
of water falling to a trickle, the long 


down-shot of the muddy hole told us ~ 


what report the black man made of the 
government bore. 

Every foot was photographed on loca- 
tion, giving the easy competence of the 
drovers, their speech and country, in a 
version we can credit. Again, it is a 


pleasure to note the absence of the per- 
sonal villain, for the film’s base is men 
against natural conditions. There are 
some lovely shots: wagon at the bottom 
of a frame, driving under a diagonal 
gum tree against a grey sky, a treeful 
of cockatoos at night, tussocks of grey 
grass swaying to show the dangerous 
rising of the wind, a horseman startling 
up in the dusk of dawn, a momentary 
flight of white birds in a shot of a river 
crossing, that must have been accidental, 
one of the beautiful things that can hap- 
pen on location, but can’t in a studio. 

There was nothing unorthodox, but 
all done well, not only in composition, 
cast (chosen chiefly to swim, ride, shoot, 
and use the whip, not as actors), but 
also in editing. In heading off a stam- 
pede, all the movement was right to left, 
till the heading off was begun, when the 
movement of cattle and horsemen was 
away from the camera, and then gradu- 
ally becoming left to right, suggesting 
return. This is an elementary principle of 
editing, broken often by directors. It is 
not the direction that is important, but 
using it so that the situation is clear. 

So in the climax, where the cattle are 
being kept away from water until night, 
then to be watered a few at a time. Other- 
wise, without water for two days, the cat- 
tle would rush the water, and those there 
first would perish in the boggy shore. A 
wind rustles the tussocks, twitches the 
trees, the sleeping drovers rouse, the 
cattle’s ears rise, their ears aquiver, they 
stand, one or two move, groups move, 
the whole herd is moving, the drovers 
ride among them snapping whips. The 
chief drover and two of his older men 
race ahead, and stand on foot close to 
the water. In a long shot they are half 
the height of the frame, whips lying in 
the dust. The cattle rushing to the camera, 
the same height. Then after a series of 
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inter-cutting, the cattle stop. In close-up 
the cattle, still as the drovers, looking 
with single eyes of suspicion or wonder. 
The drovers wondering too. Then the 
cattle move again. Intercutting, in which 
the shots of drovers and cattle grow in 
size, to the height of the frame, twice 
the height, heads and shoulders, faces, 
of the sweating drovers and the cattle. 
Then ‘Now,’ from the chief drover, and 
the sudden attack brings an abrupt re- 
treat, kept going by horsemen awaiting 
the signal. Here again, the progressive 
change from longer to closer angle was 
merely the competent filmic way of ex- 
pressing the relations between the cattle 
and the men. But very exciting. 

Some critics have treated with scorn 
the very subordinate love affair. ‘It 
might have been,’ says Richard Winning- 
ton, ‘a little violent or a little poetic or 
a little real. During a back-breaking ad- 
venture, such as the trek over thousands 
of miles of hellish country, Boy and Girl 
would not talk and act as if they were 
on the verandah of the tennis club.’ My 
reaction to this is much the same as to 
the jeers that are sometimes heard during 
Ekstase at the awkward hesitancy between 


the lovers. There must be as many ways 
of making love as there are people. Sin- 
bad was a shy sailor who had left the 
deck for a saddle, and he thought the 
girl engaged. I would consider the way 
it was done more native to him than 
violence, or the slickness of those to 
whom love-making is a common pastime. 

In a letter Mr. Grierson wrote me some 
years ago, he stressed in words I won't 
pretend to remember that the treatment 
should rise from the subject, not be im- 
posed on it. The story of the first cross- 
continental drive called for plainness and 
vigor, and that is the treatment Mr. Watt 
has given it. 


Fitms DIscusseD 


DEARDEN, BAsiL: The Captive Heart 

MAcHATY, G.: Ekstase 

NICHOLLS, DUDLEY: Sister Kenny 

POWELL, MICHAEL, and PRESSBURGER, 
Emeric: I Know Where I’m Going; 
A Matter of Life and Death (Stairway 
to Heaven) 

PUDOVKIN, V. I., and DoLia M.: 
General Suvorov 

REED, CAROL: Odd Man Out 

Watt, Harry: The Overlanders 





Or I would put it rather, that belief is man’s metier. . . for the 
sufficient reason that man has nothing to do with certainties. He 
cannot ever get in direct touch with reality. Such is the immutable 
law, the true cream of the jest. Felix Kennaston, so long as he 
wears the fleshly body of Felix Kennaston, is conscious only of 
various tiny disturbances in his brain-cells, which entertain and 
interest him, but cannot pretend to probe the roots of reality about 
anything. By the nature of my mental organs, it is the sensation 
the thing arouses in my brain of which I am aware, and never the 
thing itself. I am conscious only of appearances. They may all be 


illusory. I cannot ever tell. 


JAMES BRANCH CABELL, The Cream of the Jest 
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Defense of ‘Plain Talk’ 


Sirs: The Summer 1947 issue of ETC. 
carried a review by Professor O. R. Bon- 
trager of The Art of Plain Talk by 
Rudolf Flesch. I was especially interested 
in this review because I had recently read 
Flesch’s book and was enthusiastic about 
it. It is my opinion that Professor Bontra- 
get held up to unmerciful ridicule a book 
which can be most helpful even to gen- 
eral semanticists. His remark that ‘several 
lines in the book suggest that the author 
almost understands some of what general 
semantics could teach him’ makes me 
wonder if he was not piqued by Flesch’s 
obviously misguided statement that se- 
mantics involves the abolition of abstract 
words from our language. 

I'll agree that Flesch would do well 
to study the principles of general seman- 
tics before he takes a dig at semantics in 
general, but I think it is a pity to con- 
demn, or rather dismiss as negligible, his 
whole thesis because of a signal reaction 
to criticism of semantics. Actually, I 
found little in Flesch’s book that ap- 
peared contrary to the principles of gen- 
eral semantics. Bontrager gives a list of 
the problems, in semantic terminology, 
which he accuses Flesch of ignoring. He 
suggests the need for a book dealing with 
these not-so-simple problems and for a 
book on “The Art of Accurate Talk.’ 
Both suggestions are good, no doubt, but 
somewhat beside the point in analyzing 
Flesch’s book. Flesch was not attempting 
to enlighten his public on how people 
abstract from reality and how to develop 
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proper evaluation. He was simply trying 
to present a workable method for writing 
the kind of prose that serious study and 
analysis had demonstrated was most eas- 
ily understood by others. 

Even though Bontrager would have 
Flesch define ‘understand’ and ‘plain 
talk,’ I think we are splitting hairs to 
quibble over the degree of abstractness 
of such terms. I thought students of gen- 
eral semantics were pretty much agreed 
that our cultural language is necessarily 
multi-ordinal in nature. In Korzybski’s 
discussion of this fact (Science and San- 
ity, p. 14) he points out: ‘Once the 
reader understands this multiordinal char- 
acteristic, this semantic freedom does not 
result in confusion.’ Korzybski thereby 
puts the burden on the reader for proper 
evaluation of the levels of abstraction. 
Granted we must have more of it in our 
writing too, I believe analysis and appli- 
cation of Flesch’s formulas will help 
achieve it. 

I object to Bontrager’s criticism of 
Flesch’s use of multiordinal terms in the 
same way that I objected to the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle's analysis of Henry Wal- 
lace’s remarks, using Stuart Chase’s ‘se- 
mantic blank’—substituting ‘blab’ for all 
words of obscure meaning—which was 


‘printed in Quote,,, April 1947. We all 


have to use the same language, and the 
use of the extensional devices is largely 
a personal matter—something to be ab- 
sorbed into our own thinking-acting in 
evaluating what we read or otherwise 
perceive. 
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Bontrager’s comment that ‘however 
simply stated, anything you talk about 
will be evaluated correctly only by the 
people who have adequate training in 
those aspects of the universe about which 
you are talking’ is quite true and should 
never be lost sight of. That does not 
alter the fact that a great many intelligent 
people do not communicate effectively 
because they do not know how to write 
‘plain talk.’ I believe my own experience 
with the literature of general semantics 
may illustrate this. My first course in 
general semantics involved lectures well 
implemented with examples of semantic 
problems and behavior. As reference 
books: we were supposed to read exten- 
sively from Korzybski’s Science and San- 
ity, Hayakawa’s Language in Action and 
Chisholm’s Introductory Lectures in Gen- 
eral Semantics, as well as a number of 
other sources. 

Since I learned very early in the course 
that Science and Sanity was the source 
book, I started in on it first. I read a 
portion of the introduction and some of 
the first chapter, during which time I re- 
ferred to the dictionary many times with- 
out deriving much enlightenment. I had 
thought I ‘understood’ general semantics, 
and it was a blow to my intellectual 
pride to discover that I just wasn’t get- 
ting anywhere with Korzybski. So I gave 
up and started with Hayakawa, then Lee 
and Chisholm. Those three books read as 
easily as novels, and I think I ‘under- 
stood’ them. 

Now, I don’t believe that implies crit- 
icism either of my intelligence or of Kor- 
zybski’s intelligibility. It is simply a mat- 
ter of levels of readability. Hayakawa 
is ‘plain talk,’ Korzybski is scientific lan- 
guage. Flesch’s chapters on “Talking 
Down and Reading Up,’ ‘Can Science be 
Explained?’ and ‘The Trouble with Text- 
books’ deal quite effectively with the need 


for presenting scientific and educational 
information in readable form. He be- 
lieves this is the best way of making 
laymen appreciate scientific method— 
which is surely what those in general 
semantics wish to achieve. He emphasizes 
that one isn’t really up to a given read- 
ing level unless he can translate what he 
reads down to standard, conversational 
level. He warns that this is a tough assign- 
ment. Certainly those of us who have 
spent much time in an academic environ- 
ment know how hard it is to write simply. 
(Witness this attempt!) 

Flesch says in his introduction: “What 
I hope for are readers who won't take 
the formula too seriously and won't ex- 
pect from it more than a rough estimate.’ 
(p. xii). I wonder if Bontrager has 
allowed himself to become one of the 
‘others’ Flesch mentions who ‘with a 
passion for accuracy, will wallow in the 
little rules and computations but lose 
sight of the principles of plain English.’ 
I believe it is quite possible to apply 
most of Flesch’s principles without ever 
using his ‘yardstick’ to measure any writ- 
ten material. 

Bontrager casts doubt on the scientific 
nature of Flesch’s ‘yardstick,’ evidently 
overlooking the fact that the apparently 
simple little formula is the result of sev- 
eral years of research on the doctoral 
level in a scientific attempt to analyze 
the ‘marks of readable style.’ The fact 
that there are hundreds of studies along 
this line would seem to indicate that it 
is a problem needing attention. I am in- 
clined to believe that Flesch’s analysis and 
resulting yardstick are not so flimsy and 
‘McCarthy-like’ as Bontrager would have 
us_ believe. 

I feel that Bontrager has slanted his 
review by what he has abstracted and 
presented out of context. For example, in 
his list of what he terms Flesch’s * ‘‘scien- 
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tific’ miracles,’ No. 5 is ‘Pack “heavy” 
stuff with lots of excelsior (“It’s as simple 
as that.”")’ To any one reading the review, 
this statement out of context probably 
does look silly, but Flesch’s discussion 
involves a number of principles that 
have received considerable attention in 
the fields of psychology, education, radio 
writing, to mention only a few. Some of 
the problems involved are those of aud- 
ience levels of language experience, span 
of attention, the time needed to compre- 
hend (rather than just hear), individual 
states of receptivity, etc. 

One of the principles of radio news- 
writing is helping the listener keep up 
with the story—allowing him time to 
understand. To achieve this understand- 
ing the news-writer learns not to ‘back 
into a lead’ (in other words, stick pretty 
closely to the subject-predicate-object or- 
der of presentation that Flesch recom- 
mends) ; use short sentences and simple, 
familiar words where possible; slow down 
tempo and explain unfamiliar or difficult 
terms; make logical, easy transitions from 
one subject to another to carry the listener 
along without losing him. 

Another of Flesch’s suggestions—that 
it is active verbs which make a sentence 
‘go’ rather than passive forms, participles, 
or commenting modifiers—is also invol- 
ved in effective radio journalism. Cer- 
tainly this principle of reporting ‘what 
goes on’ in the process-world where 
things do go on is right down our alley. 
Adherence to general semantics methods 
makes us describe events in terms of 
what takes place, rather than in judg- 


mental, intensionally-oriented terms—the 


commenting adjectives which Flesch 
speaks of as “Time-style reporting.’ 
Maybe, as Bontrager says, ‘in a sane 
society, it should be unnecessary to fur- 
nish readers with wet nurses who will 
point out “timestyle” adjectives when 
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they are encountered,’ but I believe there 
is some doubt as to whether we are yet 
living in a completely sane society. And 
whether Flesch has arrived at his ‘form- 
ula’ for ‘plain talk’ through the channels 
of general semantics or by some other 
more devious way, he has arrived at a 
point where an academic student of gen- 
eral semantics could take his principles 
(not necessarily his yardstick) and begin 
to talk ‘plain talk’ about general se- 
mantics. 
ALICE F, CHERBENEAU 

University of Denver 


Conscience as ‘Diary 


Sirs: A brief comment on a quotation 
from ‘Can Man Survive?’ by G. Brock 
Chisholm, ETC., Vol. IV, No. 2, p. 110: 


One should be guided by conscience 
only if one is prepared to believe that 
the child is wiser than the adult is now. 


I understand what the author means; 
but, in addition to his meaning there 
seems to me to be a paradox in the 
language of the statement. The growth 
of the child into adulthood is contin- 
uous; and the acquisition of those be- 
liefs we call ‘conscience’ is a continuous 
process. As more and more beliefs are 
acquired by the ‘child-adult,’ the more 
and more his powers of imagination and 
reasoning are circumscribed and restric- 
ted by an unconscious attitude toward the 
processes of ‘conscience.’ 

The child part of the process ‘child- 
adult,’ being less wise in cultivated ignor- 
ance, is more wise in the God-given free- 
dom of the processes of reason and imag- 
ination. The child is wiser than the adult 
in those respects that count. 

I like to think of that which we call 
‘conscience’ as rather like a diary in which 
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many people have scribbled many things. 
But, because we do not think of ‘con- 
science’ in this way, the various bits of 
data scrawled in various kinds of hand- 
writing have for us the mysterious, ab- 
solute authority of the Unknown Source: 
‘I don’t know how I know such-and- 
such—I just £now it,’ ‘Experience is the 
best teacher,’ and ‘Intuition is divine.’ 

If we would go to our ‘conscience’ for 
guidance as we would go to an ordinary 
diary for data, we would be able to ad- 
just ourselves to the new data that we 
are always entering in our ‘conscience- 
diary,’ without the frustration of being 
seemingly confronted with opposing ab- 
solutes. We would not consult the ‘oracle- 
conscience’ any more because we would 
not supinely submit—by a process of an- 
thropomorphizing ‘conscience’—to _ its 
bald assertion of its own ‘correctness’ by 
squatter’s right. We would continue to 
say to ourselves, ‘Dear Diary, etc.,’ but 
we would not let it talk back to us, which 
it does most often in the tone of a school- 
master who punctuates his words with a 
flourish of the birch. 

We would recognize that our ‘con- 
science-diary’ contains many kinds of 
handwriting; and we might even learn 
to recognize which script is our own— 
which would have the salutory effect of 
making most of us genuinely modest. 
When the occasion arose we would sim- 
ply draw a line (mentally) through the 
obsolete bit of data, perhaps cautiously 
initialling and dating the deletion. 

When the ‘child-adult’ learns to take 
such a conscious attitude toward his 
experiences—an attitude expressed by the 
term ‘diary’ as opposed to ‘conscience’— 
his powers of imagination and reason- 
ing will be augmented as he grows older, 
not warped, restricted and bound. 

Hus S. INGLEs 
Santa Monica, California 


Goethe on Rational Confusion 


Sirs: How the perfection of techniques 
has refined our senses has often been 
loudly praised, but it is too often for- 
gotten that this same perfection has de- 
stroyed our biological harmony and con- 
tributed, in our age of premature and 
hasty popularizations, to a rational con- 
fusion in unprepared minds. The disasso- 
ciation between the natural organization 
of our sense organs and the extremely 
refined and distorted knowledge from 
our technical tools was amazingly describ- 
ed at the turn of the eighteenth century 
in Goethe's Wilhelm Meister. 

The significance of this disassociation 
should go far to explain the enthusiasms 
for hypermodern methods and the dis- 
appointments at the results. It should 
warn us, too, not to expect too much from 
short-time psychotherapy because space 
and time are not skipped without punish- 
ment: there is not ‘the answer’ which 
our patients so avidly crave. 

I have tried in my translation to fol- 
low as literally as possible the eighteenth 
century German, enclosing in brackets 
words added for clarification. The pass- 
age is taken from the tenth chapter of 
Wilhelm Meister’s “Wanderjahre I,’ in 
the ninth volume of the Tempel Klassi- 
ker, page 127. Wilhelm is talking to an 
astronomer: 

I don’t know whether I should 
thank you for having brought this star 
so close to me. When I saw it before, 
it was in proportion to the other innu- 
merable ones in the sky and to myself ; 
but now it stands out in my imagina- 
tion out of proportion, and I don't 
know whether I would wish to bring 
close to me the other multitude of 
stars. They will narrow me in and 
frighten me... . 

But permit me to speak it out clearly. 
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I found in life in general and in the 
average that those means by which we 
come to the help of our senses do not 
exert a [in the wide meaning} morally 
favorable effect on man. He who looks 
through [optic] glasses thinks himself 
cleverer than he is, for his external 
sense is put out of balance with his 
internal ability of judgment. It takes 
a higher culture: only exceptional men 
are able to balance the internal, that 
is true, with this external, that is false, 
when it is brought close to us from the 
outside, . . . We shall ban these glasses 
as little from the world as any kind of 
machinery; but it is important to the 
observer of human nature [{literally: 
observer of customs} to investigate and 
to know whence crept in among man- 
kind so many things about which one 
now complains. 


The recent dramatizations of psycho- 
pathological problems prove this point 
very well: although the single facts 
might be correct and legitimate, the 
technique of the screen’s condensation 
results in crude distortions that are com- 
pletely misunderstood by a frightened 
public. 

Time for maturing and training is 
little respected nowadays because it is 
confused with the miraculous reduction 
of physical time through high-speed 
transportation. In the public’s craving for 
shortcuts, reading is replaced by the 
‘digest’ habit of thumbnail sketches. The 
human mind is considered as a kind of 
a laundry basket into which more know- 


ledge and maturity can supposedly be 
forced by high pressure. The professions 
are more responsible for this condition 
than the public and it belongs to their 
educational task in the future to restore 
our lost sense of proportion. 


RICHARD D. LOEWENBERG, M.D. 


Mental Hygiene Division 
Kern County Health Department 
Bakersfield, California 


Correction 


Sirs: Through an oversight on my part, 
the following references to Russell's 
theory of types were omitted from my 
article, ‘Dialectical Materialism and Gen- 
eral Semantics,’ ETC., V, 81-104, Winter, 
1948. These references should have been 
included with footnote 9 on page 101. 

Principia Mathematica, Vol. 1, Intro- 
duction, chap. ii; Vol. II, Prefatory State- 
ment. 

“Mathematical Logic as Based on the 
Theory of Types,’ American Journal of 
Mathematics, Vol. 30, 1908, pp. 222-262. 

‘Les Paradoxes de la Logique,’ Revue 
de Metaphysique et de Morale, 1906, pp. 
627-650. 

The above contain discussions by Rus- 
sell himself. For a discussion of the 
theory of types from the point of view 
of general semantics, see Korzybski’s 
Science and Sanity, second edition, pp. 
429ff., especially p. 431, where Russell’s 
formulation is translated into general se- 
mantics terminology. 


ANATOL RAPOPORT 
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New Name of Society 


By action of the Governing Board at 
its meeting of March 20, 1948, it was 
decided to submit for approval to the 
membership a change in the name of the 
Society to: 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR GENERAL 
SEMANTICS 


This action was taken in recognition both 
of the spread of our membership abroad 
and of the aspirations of our members 
toward world unity. 

We are happy to make this announce- 
ment at the same time as we announce 
also the institution of regular correspond- 
ence with the International Society for 
the Study of Significs (described in en- 
suing pages of this issue of ETC.,) whose 
headquarters are in Amsterdam, Holland. 
This exchange of correspondence will 
lead eventually, we hope, to co-operative 
editorial and research activities between 
the two societies. 


Items 


‘Language, Meaning, and Maturity’ and 
‘Current Approaches to the Teaching of 
Literature in Secondary Schools’ will be 
the titles of the courses offered by S. I. 
HAYAKAWA in the School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, summer session, 
June 25 to August 20, 1948. 

ProFEssoR Eric TEMPLE BELL, of 
California Institute of Technology, spoke 
before the Pasadena Chapter of the So- 


ciety for General Semantics on February 
21 on the subject, ‘Some Limitations of 
Deductive Reasoning. Of Dr. Bell's 
many books, Queen of the Sciences 
(1931), The Search for Truth (1934), 
and Men of Mathematics (1937) are 
perhaps the best known among students 
of general semantics. Collectors and con- 
noisseurs of science fiction know Dr. Bell 
as ‘John Taine,’ under which nom de 
plume he has written several novels and 
many stories. 

The Institute of General Semantics, 
Lakeville, Connecticut, announces a sum- 
mer seminar-workshop from August 12 
to September 7, 1948... . The Third 
American Congress on General Semantics 
is announced for October 29, 30, 21; it 
will be held at the University of Denver. 
Those wishing to present papers at the 
Congress are invited to send abstracts to 
Miss M. KENDIG, Associate Director of 
the Institute. 

Dr. E. NoRMAN Dewrrt, head of the 
department of Greek and Latin, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri, 
spoke on “The Semantic Criticism of Edu- 
cation,’ on February 16. . . . The follow- 
ing lectures are being given by Dr. Bess 
SONDEL at University College of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago: May 12: ‘Triangle of 
Meaning: Ogden and Richards, and Wal- 
pole’; May 19: ‘A Way of Life: Korzy- 
bski and Others’; May 26: ‘A Behavior 
Theory: Charles Morris’; June 2: ‘The 
Relation of Symbols to Logic: F. S. C. 
Northrup’; June 9: ‘Summary.’ 
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Significs Movement 
in the Netherlands 


The International Society for the Study 
of Significs counts among its ‘central 
group’ of active members the following 
scientists: G. MANNouRY, L. E. J. BRou- 
WER, F. GONSETH (Zurich), F. WaAlts- 
MANN (Cambridge) , N. WESTEN- 
poRP BOERMA (Amsterdam), PHILIPP 
FRANK (Cambridge, Mass.), A. MER- 
cIER (Berne), D. Vuysye (Amster- 
dam), L. VAN DER Horst (Amster- 
dam), B. H. KAZEMIER (Groningen), 
E. W. BetH (Amsterdam), J. C. L. 
GopeFroy, P. H. Esser (Bennebroek), 
W. M. KRusEMAN. It is this society that 
organizes each year international confer- 
ences on significs. The next International 
Significal Conference will be held in the 
Netherlands from August 26 to Septem- 
ber 3, 1948. 

‘In inviting the co-operation of the 
Society for General Semantics, Dr. W. M. 
Kruseman, assistant secretary of the Inter- 
national Society for the Study of Significs, 
has also offered the co-operation of his 
society to ours. The following is a state- 
ment from Dr. Kruseman on the aims 
and history of the Significs Movement: 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
STuDY OF SIGNIFICS 


The Significs Movement in the Nether- 
lands has from the beginning sought for 
a systematic investigation of the human 
means of understanding. This psycho- 
linguistic movement does not aim to be 


a special trend of thought; it seeks rather. 


to cultivate a certain attitude of thinking. 
To this purpose the programs of our In- 
ternational Significal Conferences as well 
as the composition of the former ‘Signi- 
fical Circle’ (1922-1925) bear unequi- 


vocal witness. 
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Characteristic of this composition is 
that divergent trends of thought were 
well represented. This made it possible 
to apply a typical signific method of pro- 
cedure: comparing, and where possible, 
connecting various forms of thought. The 
attitude of thought which was adopted 
by this small circle of psycho-linguists 
was made clear in the following passage 
of the declaration of principles, signed by 
the mathematicians L. E. J. BROUWER 
and G. MANNounRY, by the author-psy- 
chologist, FREDERIK VAN EEDEN, and the 
linguist-theologian, JAC. VAN GINNE- 
KEN, S.]J.: 

The undersigned agree that this in- 
vestigation [into the volitional, emo- 
tional, and indicative contents of gen- 
eral and particular acts of understand- 
ing} can be carried on more systemati- 
cally than has been done up till now; 
that experimental and statistical me- 
thods, in addition to introspective in- 
vestigation, ought to be given ample 
scope; that this investigation may in- 
crease the usefulness of language as a 
means of understanding and regulat- 
ing life. . . . At the same time the 
undersigned are convinced that sig- 
nifics comprises more than linguistic 
criticism and even linguistic syn- 
thesis, and that it ought to be di- 
rected at a deeper insight into the con- 
nection of words and psychic contents. 


This basic plan has made it possible 
to compare the ways of expression of 
persons belonging to divergent trends of 
thought. Through it, the old ‘Significal 
Circle’ has been able to guard against a 
one-sided way of thinking. What it 
strove for was clarity without formalism; 
it was no ‘school.’ 

In 1925 the activities of this Significal 
Circle had to cease. Its principal dis- 
cussions were edited under the heading 
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of ‘Significal Dialogues’ in the Syn- 
these Series in 1939. Since the cessation 
of activities of the Significal Circle, the 
‘significal methodology’ was not practised 
by groups until 1937. In this year the 
‘International Group for the Study of 
Significs’ was founded on the initiative 
of the Editorial Board of the journal 
Synthese. It was not by chance that the 
initiative originated in these editors. 
Some of them were attached to the older 
significists by personal ties of friendship, 
and through this were closely familiar 
with the aims of this movement. More- 
over, the program of this journal, aiming 
at giving utterance to divergent systems 
of intellectual integration, naturally 
brought the group into contact with the 
signific views of Van Eeden, Mannoury, 
Brouwer, Van Ginneken, and the lawyer 
philosopher JAcoB ISRAEL DE HAAN. 

Until the second World War the In- 
ternational Group for the Study of Sig- 
nifics continued its activities internation- 
ally. It characterized its main objectives 
as: 

The practising, in international con- 
nection, of analytical and synthetical 
significs (psycho-linguistics) in gen- 
eral, and the application of it to the 
theories of the foundations of the 
sociological, cultural, and__ political 
sciences in particular. 


Its working method was as follows: The 
psycho-linguistic principles and the me- 
thod to be applied were discussed in a 
‘central group.’ In this ‘central group’ of 
significists were also representatives of 
the ‘border groups,’ including sections in 
biology, socio-psychology, ethics, jurispru- 
dence, and in the study of acts of com- 
munication within and without the lat- 
itude of psychic health. 

During the last year of the German 
occupation the work of the International 


Group for the Study of Significs had to 
be abandoned altogether, but soon after 
the end of the war it was resumed, 
though by partially different contributors. 
The International Society for the Study of 
Significs was founded and its members 
more and more acknowledge the neces- 
sity of devoting their attention to the use 
of the language and the synthesis of con- 
cepts. They do not deem the analytic 
method to be of less importance than 
before, but the synthetical application 
of the significal principles on the various 
spheres of life, the clarification of in- 
sight by means of a reasonable under- 
standing, came to the fore. This shifting 
of stress also found its reflection in the 
program of the Third International Sig- 
nifical Summer Conference (held at 
‘s-Graveland, Holland, August 2 to 8, 
1947), which attempted, on the one 
hand, to expose and study the causes 
which have led to the disturbance of the 
psychic equilibrium of the present gener- 
ation and, on the other hand, to seek for 
the means to remove and to neutralize 
these causes in the interests of psychic 
and mental recovery. 

The discussions and investigations of 
the different sections of the International 
Society for the Study of Significs have 
been recorded in a series of reports 
that have not yet all been prepared 
for publication. Some of them will, how- 
ever, be published, entirely or in part, 
before long. 

The contact with congenial move- 
ments abroad, where nowadays a ten- 
dency towards such integration has made 
itself apparent, has been resumed and ex- 
tended, and will, to judge from appear- 
ances, lead to as fertile and clarifying 
interchange of thought as before. Follow- 
ing the tradition of the former Significal 
Circle, the International Society for the 
Study of Significs does not confine its 
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members to stringent precepts and rules; 
neverthless, it strives after unity of me- 
thod and the cultivation of attitudes of 
thought such-as will tend toward unity. 


On the Inner and Outer World 


The following is a specimen abstract 
of a logical and significal (psycho-lin- 
guistic) analysis of a few terms occur- 
ring in traditional philosophy, taken from 
a discussion of this subject in the Inter- 
national Group for the Study of Significs 
in 1938. We are indebted again to Dr. 
Kruseman for placing this specimen at 
the disposal of ETC. 


ANALYTICAL SIGNIFICS 


A. Reality, Ontology, etc. 

It is expressly pointed out that Signi- 
fics is not philogical semantics, although 
it will, of course, take into account the 
results of semantic research. For Significs 


‘does not purport to know the meaning 


of a word in the first place, but ask what 
its purpose is as an act of understanding 
and what has occasioned this act. There- 
fore, significists pay special attention to 
the psychological phenomena accompany- 
ing an act of understanding. The fact 
that ‘transcendence’ has been derived 
from the Latin transcendere and that ‘on- 
tology’ is connected with the Greek on, 
will interest the psycho-linguist less than 
the question of under what circumstances 
these words are employed. 

B. Logical Analysis. 

A logical analysis of the conceptions 
of ‘reality,’ ‘the outer world,’ and ‘tran- 
scendence’ discloses that there is a confu- 
sion of two notions, especially in ‘idealis- 
tic’ and ‘realistic’ literature: the empiri- 
cal notion and the emotional notion—to 
put it more clearly, the notion of ‘empiri- 
cal reality’ (including ‘physical reality’) 
and the notion of ‘philosophical reality.’ 





GENERAL SEMANTICS 


This confusion gives rise to a great num- 
ber of pseudo-questions and pseudo-judg- 
ments. ‘Propositions of existence’ (Exis- 
tenzsatse) of the empirical kind can pri- 
cipally be verified. Statements on the em- 
pirical or ‘cognitive’ notion of ‘reality’ 
are centered on unanimously acceptable 
results. 

As regards propositions on the ‘philo- 
sophical’ or ‘emotional’ notion of ‘real- 
ity’ there is no agreement. This many- 
sided notion of ‘reality’ (‘outer world,’ 
‘transcendental outer world’) does not 
admit of a precise definition (‘independ- 
ent existence,’ ‘objective existence’). In 
philosophical circles the question has 
been raised, whether the empirical no- 
tion of ‘reality’ is in fact something dif- 
ferent from a logical construction meant 
to bring order and predictability in our 
direct experience, and they ask: do sci- 
entific notions also possess ‘Ontological 
application?’ In these and similar ques- 
tions elements are introduced which 
are not verifiable empirically such 
as ‘absolute reality’ and ‘transcendency.’ 
What is worse from a_ psycho-lin- 
guistic point of view is that they are 
often not recognized as being unverifi- 
able. Philosophic questions in which the 
terms just mentioned occur usually 
prove not to have an indicative meaning, 
but only to be symptoms of a given mood. 
In such cases the words express special 
emotions which occasion certain linguis- 
tic and other reactions. A psycho-linguis- 
tic investigation into the connection be- 
tween personality and way of expression 
will then give an insight into the char- 
acter of the questions. 


C. Signific (psycho-linguistic) Analysis. 

‘Freedom — determinism,’ ‘causality— 
finality,’ ‘inner world—outer world,’ etc. 
Are we concerned in this sort of question 
with different opinions or with different 
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terminologies? The dualistic character of 
the language of adults (indicative and 
imperative propositions) should be stud- 
ied first, the transition of ‘volitional’ and 
‘emotional’ child’s language into the lan- 
guage of adults (Rombouts, Van Ginne- 
ken, Karl Buhler and others) should be 
examined. 


ANALYTICAL AND SYNTHETICAL 
METHOD 


a. Analysis of the dualistic colloquial 
language into its elements and the reduc- 
tion of these elements to the ‘monistic’ 
child’s language; 

b. Formation of the ‘I- it’ termin- 
ology from the non-dualistic elements of 
the primitive language. 

This should be followed by an inves- 
tigation of the ‘imperative elements’ and 
the ‘indicative elements,’ on the basis of 
the criterion of the predictability of one’s 
own conduct and that of the ‘outer 
world.’ This procedure leads to the con- 
clusion that the difference between prop- 
ositions on the ‘inner world’ and those 
on the ‘outer world’ are not an ‘essential’ 
but a gradual difference. Many cases may 
be pointed out in which the border-line 
becomes blurred. 


SYNTHETICAL SIGNIFICS 


The introspective method is a valuable 
means to find out the ‘elementary per- 
ceptions’ which are not further analyz- 
able, and their mutual connections. On 
these ‘elements’ MANNouRY founds his 
autopsychologic terminology. The next 
step is the introducing of ‘predicates of 
the outer world’ in order to deduce the 
it-language from the I-language or, to 
put it differently, to reduce the physical 
terminology to the autopsychological 
language. The kernel of this procedure 
lies in the establishing of the type of 
predictability of perceptions and impulses. 

The posing of an ‘objective’ criterion 
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like ‘predictability’ and the transforma- 
tion of the I-terminology into the it- 
terminology and inversely can, to an im- 
portant degree, contribute to bringing 
down discussions on a subject like the 
one in question to an intersubjective 
level, 7.e., a level proper for discussion. 
The final judgment on the question raised 
here, whether the proposed outline will 
be efficient, will, in our opinion, not be 
that of speculative philosophy. But ex- 
perimental psychology and linguistic psy- 
chology will have to make thorough in- 
vestigations into propositions on percep- 
tions and impulses, on notions and pas- 
sions, which may lead to the clarification 
of the problem in question and to its 
verification. In the entire field of philo- 
sophic and scientific discussion ‘asser- 
tion’ should give place to ‘investigation,’ 
‘speculation’ to ‘indication,’ and this tend- 
ency, of course, need not lessen the im- 
portance of emotional and volitional 
thinking and, accordingly, of suggestive, 
non-discussable forms of understanding. 


How About ‘Ceramic’? 


The following memorandum was re- 
ceived by a reader of ETC. from an em- 
ployee in his office: 


INTER-DEPARTMENT COMMUNICATION 


To Mr. Purcell 
From: Patty 
February 13, 1948 

I do not have any paper like you re- 
quested me to type your letter on (have 
never seen same before). 

In re to word circled in red—of the 
following words I finally chose the one 
you see: 

semitic—sematic—somatic 

Word actually looks like ‘semantic’ but 
was unable to find any trace of in dic- 
tionary. 
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Mr. Maikish’s Best Friend 


The following is a news story via 
Associated Press which appeared in the 
Chicago Daily News, January 22, 1948: 


Doc ‘INSULTED’ 
OwneER KILLs; 
FACES CHAIR 


New YorK—(AP)—A man is facing 
death on a first-degree murder conviction 
by a General Sessions Court jury in a fatal 
shooting growing out of what he called 
an insult to his dog. 

Testimony at the trial showed Chris- 
topher Maikish, 40, shot Vincent Conlon, 
a war veteran last September in a restau- 
rant. 

Witnesses said the trouble started when 
Conlon suggested Maikish take a half- 
eaten hamburger sandwich home to his 
dog. Maikish replied the dog would not 
eat hamburger and Conlon called the 
animal, a pure bred Doberman Pinscher, 
a ‘fussy mutt.’ 

Because there was no recommendation 
of mercy, a sentence of death in the elec- 
tric chair is mandatory. 


When War ts Not-War 


The New York newspaper PM quotes 
former ambassador William C. Bullitt as 
having said the following in his book, 
The Great Globe Itself: 


‘Let us first reject with absolute finality 
the idea that we should attack the Soviet 
Union. . . . To make war on the Soviet 


Union . . . would be to lower ourselves 
to a moral level not far above that of the 
Communists. .. . This does not mean that 
we should hesitate to use the atomic bomb 
to stop new crimes of Soviet Imperialism. 
To execute a murderer is not an immoral 
act.” 


The Joys of Etymology 


A reader sends us an undated news- 
paper clipping from an unidentified 
source: 

‘At one point Slavine recited the words 
of what he said was the Greek monarchist 
song, as follows: 

*“With arms given by our allies, we go 
to kill members of the EAM (leftist anti- 
monarchist force), then we'll kill the 
Bulgarians, and plant our flag on the hills 
of Moscow.” 

‘The picture this conjured up brought 
much laughter from the admirals and 
generals. The mirth continued when the 
Ukrainian delegate charged Greece had 
“anti-democratic” motives in wanting to 
demilitarize the Bulgarian border. 

‘Philip Dragoumis, Greek undersecre- 
tary of foreign affairs, tartly replied 
“Democracy is a Greek word and Greece 
knows better than anyone else how to 
interpret it.”’ 


Semantics in the South 


Sirs: Last week, while interviewing 
several professors at Hampton Institute, 
I mentioned my interest in semantics. 
The two professors—both of whom have 
been struggling for the past fifteen years 
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to obtain equal pay for Negro teachers 
in the state of Virginia—were both very 
much interested in semantics also. One of 
them told me this curious example of the 
effect of words on the minds of white 
officials. Whenever, in their many efforts 
at better legislation, they used the word 
‘equality,’ the white officials almost un- 
animously and invariably became offend- 
ed and hostile. When they used the word 
‘parity,’ however, all was calm and peace- 
ful. The professor remarked further that 
research needed to be done in this field, 
so that in their efforts to obtain social 
equity they could have some scientific 
guide in effective word choice. This 
would, indeed, make an excellent research 
project. 
GINA CERMINARA 


Little Miss Muffett 


Sirs: My wife and I know a young 
lady, eighteen years old, of rather infan- 
tile character. One night I performed a 
rather silly experiment on one of her 
quirks. I would never have thought of the 
experiment had I not been in the midst 
of reading Korzybski’s discussion regard- 
ing identification reactions. 

Florence has a dread of insects. Any 
kind of insect frightens her, but especially 
spiders. On the occasion to which I 
refer, she had been frightened by a moth 
which was floating around in the air. 
Thinking to make her realize, in humor- 
ous fashion, that her fears were foolish, 
I drew a cartoon of a spider. It was any- 
thing but a fearsome caricature—with a 
human face and grinning mouth. It was 
Disney-ish in intent, if not in technique. 

When I handed her this cartoon she 
screamed, held the paper at arm’s length, 
simultaneously jumped backward, and 
dropped the drawing on the floor. Then 
she rushed forward and stamped on the 


cartoon, crushing the ‘spider’ to death! 

She was a while calming down. Finally 
I tried to explain to her that she had 
reacted to a piece of paper as if it had 
been something else entirely. She ration- 
alized the incident, dismissed me and it 
as a fool and his foolish fancy. It is 
always extraordinary to rediscover the 
frequent suspicion and occasional antag- 
onism some people bear to those who 
possess a little information. I certainly 
was not motivated in this case by the 
desire to ‘show off,’ to be ‘smarter than 
the other guy,’ but such was Florence's 
interpretation of my experiment. 

To me, the incident was an education 
in itself. It was dramatic proof, in a per- 
sonal way, that ‘confusing orders of ab- 
straction,’ ‘identifying the word with the 
object,’ etc., are not ‘abstract’ matters, 
but living, serious problems for every 
human being. 


WituaM A. STROTHER, JR. 
Hollywood, California 


Inside Dope on Communists 
and the Movies 


The following news story from the 
Santa Ana Register (Santa Ana, Califor- 
nia), January 6, 1947, has been sent us 
by Mr. MAYNARD WHITLOw, of Los 
Angeles. 


SPEAKER ASSAILS FILM INDUSTRY 
FOR ‘CULTIVATING OF SIN’ 


Motion pictures are ‘anti-God and anti- 
Christ’ and ‘Hollywood is the head- 
quarters of Communist propaganda in 
America,’ Dr. Dan Gilbert asserted Sat- 
urday night in the third of a series of 
four talks in Bethel tabernacle. 

Speaking on ‘Moscow Over Holly- 
wood,’ Dr. Gilbert said, ‘Every known sin 
is cultivated by motion pictures. No pure 
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woman ever would sit through any mo- 
tion picture.’ 

The speaker, who is director of the 
Christian Press Bureau of Washington, 
D.C., deplored the influence of motion 
pictures and their creators. 

‘The industry is virtually completely 
in the hands of foreigners,’ he said, and 
named the heads of three major produc- 
ing corporations who, he said, were born 
in Russia. 

He said the motion picture industry 
is the instrument of Communists who 
are seeking, through the movies, to ‘de- 
grade mankind to the level of the barn- 
yard.” 

He declared that ‘cigarette smoking, 
adultery, paganism, drinking, crime and 
passion’ are fostered by motion pictures 
as part of the Red plot against democracy 
and Christianity. 


NO GOOD MOVIES 


‘There never was a good movie,’ he 
asserted. ‘If you ever saw a movie you 
liked, it was because of some deficiency 
in your heart, soul or mind,’ he declared. 

He said the Tournament of Roses 
parade is an example of the ‘Hollywood 
influence which is seeking to Communize 
the United States.’ He said the Rose par- 
ade consisted of ‘indecently attired girls 
on floats and ruffians whistling at them 
from the sidelines.’ 

He deplored the selection of comedian 
Bob Hope as marshal of the parade— 
citing again ‘the Hollywood influence.’ 
Dr. Gilbert asserted, “The parade used to 


be a fine and colorful institution. And: 


then Hollywood had to louse things up.’ 

He declared that movies, radio and 
schools are the three instruments by which 
the Communists are seeking to gain con- 
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trol of America by ‘degrading Americans 





to the level of animals.’ 

He said, “There is no sight more repul- 
sive and degenerate than the sight of a 
woman lighting a cigarette—or a man 
either, for that matter.’ He said movies 
‘encouraged smoking and drinking.’ 

Dr. Gilbert said radio was falling into 
Communist hands because more and more 
programs are originating from Holly- 
wood. He said schools were Communistic 
because textbooks teach the Darwin 
theory of evolution. 

To ‘counteract’ such teachings and 
‘convert young people,’ he asked a collec- 
tion for booklets refuting the Darwin 
theory. 


ATTACKS PASTOR 


He condemned as ‘low, corrupt, in- 
decent and degenerate,’ Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, famed New York pastor, 
because, he said, Dr. Fosdick and his 
church ‘deny the immaculate conception 
of Christ.’ He said Dr. Fosdick’s church 
is “The church of the devil,’ dedicated 
to ‘the sheer ugliness of modernism.’ 

Before giving his sermon, Dr. Gilbert 
answered a question which he said had 
been put to him after his lecture the night 
before. 

In answering the question, he said the 
‘anti-Christ’ would gain power by seizing 
the gold buried at Fort Knox, Ky., either 
by invasion or ‘by getting Uncle Sam to 
sucker for giving it away to other coun- 
tries as we have done with our sugar and 
other scarce material.’ 

In addition to his Saturday night talk, 
Dr. Gilbert spoke on “The End of Stalin,’ 
‘The Coming Great Depression—Will 
It Strike in 1947’ and ‘Will Stalin Fight 
America’ in his series of four lectures. 
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